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Ccontinuation of BOOK III.] 
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f _—_— a better reaſon fail for the 1 mention 
| api: ions. | 


Ti is to be known then, that thoſe two learned per- 
- ſopages, who. have lately made a conſiderable fi- 
re 8 the theatre of this hiſtory, had from their 
pre lat Mr. Allworthy's houſe, taken ſo great 
an affection, the one to his virtue, the other to his 
religion, that they had meditated the cloſet alliance 


Vith bim. 


For this ſe they had caſt their eyes on that 
N b though we have not for ſome 
time made any, mention of her, the reader, we truſt 

bath not forgot. Mrs, Blifil was _—_—_ the ohject 
J. 17 RIOT cd 4 rg 
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It may ſeem remarkable, that of four perſons 
whom we have commemorated at 'Mr-Allworthy's 
houſe, three of them ſhould fix their inclinations on 
a lady who was never greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, and who was, moreover, now a little de. 
ſcended into the vale of years; but in reality boſom- 
friends, and intimate acquaintance, have a kind of 
natural propenſity to. particular females at the houſe 
of a friend, viz. to his grandmother, mother, ſiſter, 
daughter, aunt, niece, and couſin, when they are 
rich: and to his wife, filter, daughter, niece, couſin, 
2 or ſervant maid, if they ſhould be hand- 

ome. | | 
We would not, however, have our reader ima- 
gine, that perſons of ſuch characters as were ſup- 
ported by Thwackum and Square, would undertake 
a matter of this kind, which hath been a little cen- 
ſured by ſome rigid moraliſts, before they had tho- 
roughly examined it, and conſidered whether it was 
(as Shakeſpeare phraſes it) * Stuff o? the conſcience," 
or no. Thwackum was! encouraged to the underta- | 
king, by reflecting, that to covet your neighbour's 
ſiſter is no Where ſorbidden; and he knew 1t was a 
rule in the conſtruction of all laws, that Expreſſun 
facit celſare tacitum.“ The ſenſe of which is, 
When a law-giver fets' down plainly his whole 
© meaning, we are prevented from making him 
mean what we pleaſe ourſelves.” As ſome inſtances - 
of women, therefore, are mentioned in the divine 
hw, which forÞids us to covet our neighbour's goods, 
and that of 4 ſiſter omitted, he concluded it to be 
lawful. And as to 3 was in his perſon Þ. 
What is called a jolly fellow; or a widow's man, he 
eaſily reconciled hischoicetatheeternalfitnefsofthings. 'F 
No, as both theſe gentlemen were indufttzous in 
taking every opportunity of recommending theme 
ſelves to the widow, they apprehended one certain 
method was, by giving her ſon the conſtant prefe- 
| rence to the other lad; and as they conceived the 


* 
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| kindneſs and affeftion which Mr. Allworthy ſhewed 


the latter, muſt be highly diſagreeable to her, they 
doubted not 77 the laying hold on all occaſions to de- 
ao! Vitify him 


grade and vilify him would be highly pleaſing ta 


her; who, as ſhe hated the boy, mult love all thoſe 
| who did him any hurt, In this Thwackum had the 


advantage; for while Square could only ſcarify the 
200r lad's reputation, he could flea his ſkin; and, 
indeed, he conſidered every laſh he gave him as a 
compliment paid. to his miſtreſs; ſo that he could 
with the utmoſt propriety, repeat this old flogging 
line, * Caſtigo te non quod odio habeam, ſed quod amem 3 
I chaſtiſe thee not out of hatred, but out of love.“ 
And this, indeed, he had often in his mouth, or ra- 


ther, according to the old phraſe, never more pro- 


perly applied, at his finger's ends, 333 
For this reaſqn principally, the two, gentlemen 
concurred, as we have ſeen above, in their opinion 


.** concerning the zwo lads; this being, indeed, al- 


molt the only inſtance of their concurring on any 
point : for, beſides the difference of their, principles, 
they had both long ago ſtrongly ſuſpected each other's 
deſign, and hated each other with no little degree of 
Iinveteracy. 


IThhis mutual animoſity was a good deal enereaſed 


by their alternate ſucceſſes; for Mrs, Blifil knew 
what they would be at long before they imagined it; 
or inked intended ſhe ſhould : for they proceeded 
with great caution, leſt ſhe ſhould be offended, and 
acquaint Mr. Allworthy. But they, had no. reaſon 


| for any ſuch fear; ſhe was well enough pleaſed: with 


a paſſion 'of which ſhe intended none ſhould have 
any fruits 'but herſelf, And the only fruits ſhe de- 
ſigned for herſelf, were flattery and -courtſhip ; for 
which purpoſe, ſhe ſoothed them-by turns, and a. 
Jong time equally. She was, indeed, rather inclined 
to favour the parſon's principles; but Square's per- 
fon was more agreeable to hes eye, for he was a 


_  bomely man; Whereas the pedagogue did in counte- 
. A4 nance 
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ance very nearly reſemble that . who, in 

7725 harlot's progreſs, is 2 lern cen correcti ing t the ladies in 

Bride well. 

Whether Mrs. Brig ad * benen with the 
fweets of marriage, or diſguſted its bitters, or 

- 5 — what other cauſe it proceted, I will not de- 

40 f but ſhe could never be ght to liſten to 
y ſecond propoltlh, On] ſhe at laſt converſed 
meh Square with fuch a degree of intimacy, that ma- 

- | Hicfous tongues began to whiſper things of her, to 
1851 as Well for the fake of the lad) , as that they 
were highly difagrecable to the rule i, 6 and the 5 

tnefs of things, we Will give no credit, and there- |. 
fore ſhall not 15 lot our pap 6 with them, The peda -- 
ogue, tis certain, whipped on, N getting 3 
lep nearer to his joutney- Send, 
Indeed, he had committed à great error, and that 
gre rſcovered much ſooner than himſelf, Mrs. 
Wl, perhaps, the reader may have formerly 

| J was — over and above pleaſed with the 

| Dhaviour of her huſband ; nay, to be honeſt, ſhe 

2 

| 


Außſolutely hated him; till his death, at laſt, a little 
econciled him to her affections. It 4 57 not be there- 
ore great . wondered at, if ſhe had not the moſt vio- 
2 re to the offspring ſhe had by him. And, in 
97 fo littte of nh regard, that in his lan: 
4 1 * feld om ſaw her ſon, or took any notice of 
m; and hence ſhe acquieſced, after a little reluct- 
ance, in all the favours Which Mr. Allworthy ſhow- 
ered on the foundling ; whom the good man Fed 
His own boy, and in all things put on an entire equa- 
ty with Maſter Blifil. © The 2 uieſcence in Mrs. 
Blifil was conſidered by the nei 79 and by the. 
family, as a mark of her conde erg to her bro= 
ther” 8 humour, and ſhe Was imagined b al others, 
28 well as Thwackum and Square, to 1 0 it Ppade 
— in her heart; nay, the more civility 
the more the py es the dicted him, 
be i Jah fb 


N chem ſie Vi lay or as 


r 
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ſufficiently diſpleaſed with all the favour” ſhewn' 
Mr. Allworthy to the formdling. She fre ay 
©, 


| had before done of that which ſhe had ſhewn' to 
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they thought it her intereſt to hate him, it was very 


difficult for her 8 e them ſhe did not. 
Thwackum was the more confirmed in his opinion, 


25 ſhe had more thap once {lily cauſed him to, whip 


Tom jones, when Mr. Allworthy, who was an ene- 


my of this exerciſe, was abroad; whereas ſhe had never 


iven any ſuch orders concerning young Bliſil. 
This had likewiſe impoſed” upon Square; I real — 


though ſhe certainly hated her own fon, of whi 


however monſtrous it appears, I am aſſured ſhe is 


not a ſingular inſtance; ſhe appeared, not withſtand- 
ing all-her outward compliance, to be in her Hears 


ve? 


by 
nc 


PS 


complained of this behind her brother's ba 


very ſharply cenſured him for it, both to Thwacks 


and Square ; 7 ſue would throw uit in the teeth 
of Allworthy himſelf, When a little quarrel; or miff. 
as it is vulgarly called, aroſe between them, * 
However, when Tom grew up, and gave token 
of chat gallantry of temper which greatly recom- 
mends men to women, this diſinclination which ſhe 
had diſcovered to him when a N et degrees 
abated; and at laſt᷑ ſhe ſo evidently demonſtrated Her 
affection to him to be much ſtronger than whiat he 
bore her own ſon that it was impoſfible to, miltake 
her any longer. She was ſo defirous' of often ſceing 
him, and diſeovered ſuch ſatisfaction and deliglit iB 
his company, that before he was eighteen years alt, 


he was become a rival to botk Square and Thwack- 


um; aud what is worſe, the whole country beg 255 ; 
talk as loudly'of her inclination. to Tom, as they 


Square; on which account the philoſopher con- 


crived the moſt implacable hatred for our poor, 
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In which the author ſy makes his appearance on the 
| . | i 


HOUGH Mr. Allworthy was not of himſelf 
bhaſty to ſee things in a diſadvantageous light, 
and Was a ſtranger to the public voice, which ſeldom 
reaches to a brother or a huſband, though it rings in 
the ears of all the neighbourhood; yet was this affec- 
tion of Mrs, Blifil to Tom, and the preference which 
the too viſibly gave him to her own Son, of the ut- 
moſt diſadvantage to that youth. 100 6 
For ſuch was the compaſſion which inhabited Mr. 
All worthy's mind, that nothing but the ſteel of ju- 
Mice, could ever ſubdue it. To be unfortunate in any 
Teſpe& was ſufficient, if there was no demerit to 
counter poiſe it, to turn the ſcale of that good man's 
Pity, and to engage his friendſhip. and his benefac- 
Mon, _ | EI , 7 
When therefore he plainly faw Maſter Blifil was 
abſolutely deteſted ; (for that he was) by his own 
mother, 3 began, on that account only, to look 
With an eye of compaſſion upon him; and what the 
effects of compaſſion are in good and benevolent 
minds, I need not here explain to moſt of my 
readers. „„ 
Henceforward, he ſaw every appearance of virtue 
In the youth through the magni ying end, and viewed 
all his faults with the glaſs inverted, ſo that they be- 
came ſcarce perceptible. And this perhaps the amia- 
Dle temper of pity may make commendable ; but 
The next ſtep the weakneſs of human nature alone 
muſt excuſe : for he no ſooner perceived that prefe - 
Tence-which Mrs. Blifil gave to Tom, than that poor 
youth (however innocent) began to ſink in his affec- 
Lans as he xok in bers, This, it js true, would of 
5 5 5 - | auſelf 
hank "TR : o 


+ 


Which innocence and goodneſs often Iplit, I may 
1 he 5 "5: 0 Þ not 
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Atfelf alone never have been able to eradicate Jones 


from his boſom; but it was greatly injurious to him, 
and prepared Mr. Allworthy's mind for thoſe im- 
ꝓpreſſions, which afterwards produced the mighty 
events that will be contained hereafter in this hiſtory z 
and to which, it muſt be confeſt, the unfortunate lad, 
by his own wantonneſs, wildneſs, and want of cau« 
tion, too much contributed. | e 


In recording ſome inſtances of theſe, we ſhall, af 


aightly underſtood, afford a very uſeful leſſon to thoſe 


well-diſpoſed: youths, who ſhall. hereafter be our 
readers: For they may here find that, goodneſa af 
heart, and openneſs of temper, though theſe may 


. * 


| give them great comfort within, and adminiſter to an 
honeſt pride in their own minds, will by no means, 


alas! do their buſineſs in the world. Prudence and 


circumſpeRtion are neceſſary even to the beſt of men. 


They are indeed, as it were, a guard to virtue, with- 


out which ſhe'can never be ſafe. It is not enough, 


that your deſigns, nay that your actions are intrinſi- 
cally. good; = muſt take care they ſhall appear ſo. 
If your inſide be never ſo beautiful, you muſt” pre- 
ſerve a fair outſide alſo. This muſt be conſtantly 
looked to, or malice and envy will take care to 
blacken it ſo, that the ſagacity and goodneſs of an 
Allworthy will not be able to ſee through it, an 
to diſcern the beauties within. Let this, my young 
readers, be your conſtant maxim, that no man can 
be good enough to enable him to neglect the rules 


of Prudence; nor will Virtue herſelf look beautiful, 
unleſs ſhe be bedecked with the outward ornantents' 


of decency and decorum. And this precept, my 
worthy diſciples, if you read with due atten ion, yo 


will, I hope, find ſufficiently enforced'by cxamples 


in the following pages. -- : 
I aſk pardon for this ſhort appearance, by way of 
chorus on the ſtage. It is in reality for my own 
ſake, that while I am diſcovering the roch on 


——— 
96K 
% 


b 


them they will be undone. And this, as I-could not 


ot be miſunderſtood to recommend the very meam 
o my, worthy readers, by which I intend to ſhew 
prevail on any of my actors to ſpeak, I was obliged 


Tx 


'EHAP, vin. 


4 childiſh incident, in which, however is ſeen a good 


tured diſpofition in Tom Jones.. 


HE reader may remember, that Mr. Allworthy 
1 gave Tom Jones a little; horſe, as a kind of 
Imart-money for the puniſhment, which he imagined 
he bad ſuffered innocently. g. 

Ibis horſe Tom kept above half a year, and then 
rode him to a neighbouring fair, and ſold him 

At bis return, being queſtioned by Thwackum, 


What he had done with the money ſor which the 


horle was ſold, he frankly declared he would not 
O. ho!” fays Thwackum, you will not! then 
EI will have it out of your br——h;* that being the 


ry doubtful occaſion. 
Nay, and every thing prepared for execution, when 
7. 4. 


lr. Allworthy entering the room, gave the criminal 
a; xeprieve, and took him with him into another 


partment; where being alone with Tom, be iy 
$. queſtion to him which.Thwackum had be- 
fore alked him. 4 „ 
om anſwered, He eould in duty reluſe him no- 


* 


; thing ; but as for that tyrannical raſcal, he would - 


Woe wake him any other: anſwer than with a cud- 
el, with which he hoped ſoon to be able to pay 
im for all his barbarities. 5 | 

. Ms. Allworthy very ſeverely xeprimanded the __ 


6a 9 
we” 


* 


ace to which he always applied for information, on 


Jom was now mounted on; the back of a ſoot- 


m 
w 
ot 
d 
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for his indecent and di freſpectful expreſſions cbn- 
cerning his maſter; but much more for his avowin 
an intention of revenge. He threatened him wi 
the entire loſs of his favour, if ever he heard fuch 


another word from his mouth; ſor he ſaid he would 


never ſupport or befriend a reprobate. By theſe 


7 
1 


and the like declarations, he extorted ſome com- 


punction from Tom, in Which that youth was not 


over ſincere: for he really meditated ſome return 5 


for all the ſmarting favours he had received at the 


hands of the pedagogue. He was however bfought 


by Mr. Allworthy to expreſs a concern for his 


S reſentment againſt Thwackum; and then the good 


man, after ſome wholeſome admonition, permuted 
him to proceed, which he did, as follows: ; 
Indeed, my dearfir, I love and honour you more 


than all the world: I know the great obligations I 


© have to you, and ſhould deteſt 'myſelf, if I thought 
© my heart was capable of 1ngratitude. Could the 


A little horſe you gave me ſpeak, I am ſure he could 


© tell you how ſond I Was of your preſent: for I 
© had more pleaſure in feeding. him, than in riding 
© him. Indeed, Sir, it went to my heart to part 
© with him; nor would 1 have fold him upon any 


other account in the world than what I'did. You 
6 2 Sir, I am convinced, in my caſe, would 


© have done the ſame: for none ever ſo ſenſibly felt 


© the. misfortunes of others. What would you feel, 


© dear:Sir, if you thought yourſelf the occaſion of 
© them ?—Indeed, Sir, there never wagany miſery like 
© theirs, '—* Like whoſe, child?! fays Allworthy :. 
© What do yo mean?” Oh, Sir,“ anfwered Tom, 
© your poor game-keeper, with all his, large family; 
ever ſince your diſcarding him, have been periſh- 
© ing with all the miſeries of cold and hunger. I 
could not bear to fee theſe poor wretches naked 
© and ſtarving, and at the ſame time know myſelf 
© to have been the occaſion of all their ſufferings. -I 
could not bear it, Sir; upon my ſoul, I could not.“ 

#1% | | [Here 


* 


5 
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Here the tears ran down his cheeks, and he thus 
.proceeded :] It was to ſave them from abſolute 


deſtruction, I parted with your dear preſent, not- 


* withſtanding all the value I had for it.—I ſold the 
+ horſe for them, and they have every farthing of the 


money.“ | 


Mr. Allworthy now ſtood filent for ſome moments, 
and before he ſpoke, the tears ſtarted from his eyes. 
He at length diſmiſſed Tom with a gen:le rebuke, ad- 
viſing him for the future to apply to him in caſes of 
diſtreſs, rather than to ule extraordinary. means of 
relieving them himſelf. : | 

This affair was afterwards the ſubje& of much de- 


| bate between Thwackum and Square. Thwackum 


held, that this was flying in Mr. Allworthy's face, 
who had intended to puniſh the fellow for his diſ- 
obedience. .- He ſaid, in ſome inſtances, what the 
World called Charity appeared to him to be oppoling 
the will of the Almighty, which had marked ſome 
particular perſons: for deſtruttion; and that this was 
in like manner acting in oppoſition to Mr: Altworthy ; 
concluding as uſual with a hearty recommendation 
of birch, | 5 

Square argued ſtrongly on the other ſide, in oppo- 
ſition perhaps to Thwackum; or in compliance with 
Mr. Allworthy, who ſeemed very much to approve 
what Jones had done. As to what he urged on 
this occaſion, as I am convinced moſt of my readers 


will, be much abler advocafes for poor Jones, it 


- 


would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed it was 


not difficult to reconcile to the rule of right, an action 


which it would. have been impoſſible to deduce from 
the rule of wrong, 1 Te rites Sent at 


_— 


+= af 


CVVT 


"  - Thywokum was reſolyed a crime of this 


4 
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7 Containing an incident of a more heinous kind, with the 


comments of Thwackum and Square. 


T hath been obſerved by ſome men of much greater 
reputation for wiſdom than myſelf, that misfor- 
tunes ſeldom come ſingle. An inſtance of this may, 
I believe, be ſeeri in thoſe gentlemen who have the 
misfortune to have any of their rogueries detected: 
for here diſcovery feldom ſtops till the whole is come 


out. Thus it happened to poor Tom; who was no 


ſooner pardoned for ſelling the horſe, than he was 
diſcovered to have ſometime before fold a fine Bible 
which Mr. Allworthy gave him, the money ariſing 
from which ſale he had diſpoſed of in the ſame man- 
ner. This Bible Maſter Blifil had purchaſed, though 
he had already ſuch another of his own, partly out 
of reſpect for the book, and partly out of friendſhip 


to Tom, being unwilling that the Bible ſhould be ſold 


out of the family at half price. He therefore diſ- 
burſed the faid half price himſelf; for he was a very 
ee lad, and ſo careful of his money, that he had 
aid up almoſt every penny which he had received 
from Mr. All worthy. 


Some people have been noted to be adle to read in 


no book but their own. On the contrary, from the 
time when Maſter Blifil was firſt poſſeſſed of this 
Bible, he never uſed any other. Nay, he Was ſeen 
reading in it much oftner than he had before been in 
his own. Now, as he frequently aſked Thwackum 
to explain difficult paſſages to him, that gentleman 
unfortunately took notice of Tom's name, which 
was written in many parts of the book. This brought 
on an enquiry, which obliged Maſter Blifil to diſcover 
the whole matter. Pen TL N 

kind, 


which 


— 
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Which he called ſacrilege, ſhould not go unpuniſhed. 


He therefore proceeded immediately to caſtigation; 


and not contented. with that, he acquainted Mr. All. 


worthy, at their next meeting, with this monſtrous 
crime, as it appęared to him; inveighing againſt 
Tom in the moſtt bitter terms, and likening him to 


the buyers and ſellers who were driven out of the 


temple. 


Square ſaw this matten ina very different: light. He 


ſaid he ede en any higher crime in ſelling 


one book than in ſell; another. ; that to ſell Bibles 
was ſtrictly law ful 5 aws both, divine and human, 
and conſequently. there was no unſuneſs in it. He 
told Thwackum, that. his great, concern; on; this oc- 


— 


caſion brought 19 Js unge ſtory of a very. devout 
pure regard to religion, ftolse Fl 


woman, W. o out ol 
Tillotſon's _Texmons from a lady of ber; acquain- 
This Story cauſed a vaſt;quantity of blaog to ruſh 


the paleſt; and he was going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs. Blifil, who! was pre- 
ſent at this debate, interpoſed; That lady declared 
herſelf abſplytely of Mr. Square's ſide,. She argued, 


into the parſon's face, which, of, itſelf was none of 


indeed, very learnedly in ſupport of his opinion; and 
concluded with ſaying, if Tom had been; guilty of 
any fault, ſhe mu 


confeſs her on ſon appeared 
to be equally culpable; for that ſhe could ſee no dif- 


ference between the buyer and the ſeller; both of 


were alike to be driven out of the temple. 
Mrs. Blifil having declared her opinion, put an end 
to the debate. Square: triumph would al moſt have 
ſtopt, his words, had he needed them; and Thwac- 
e that, for reaſons; before mentioned, he 
durſt not, venture at di ſohliging the lady, was almaſt 


Choaßed with indignatiag.. As to, Mr. Allwarthy, 


he faid,; ſince the boy had. been. already puniſhed, he: 
would not deliver his ſentiments on eee and 


rern 


On, aac ro ts iu d nm 
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things to the uſe of this diſtre 


ro DIe. 
Whether he Was or was not angry with the lad, 1 
mult leave to the reader's own conjecture, | 
Soon after this, an action was brought againſt the 
game · keęper by Squire Weſternſthegentjeman in whoſe 
manor the partridge was killed) for depredations ofthe 
we king, This was a moſt unfortunate circumſtance 
or the fellow, as it not only of itſelf threatened his 
ruin, but actually prevented Mr. Allworthy from re- 
Roring him to his favour; for as that gentleman was 
walking out one evening with . Maſter Blifil and 
young Jones, the latter ſſily drew him to the habi- 
tation of Black George; where the family of that 
poor wretch, namely, his wife and children, were 
found in all the miſery with which cold, hunger, and 
mkedneſt. can ae human creatures; for as to 
he money they had received from Jones, former 
debts had conſumed almoſt the whole. 
Such a ſcene as this could not fail of affecting the 
heart of Mr. Allworthy. He immediately gave the 


mother a couple of guineas, with which he bid her 


clothe her children. The poor woman burſt into 
tears at this goodneſs, and while ſhe was thanking 
him, could not refrain from expreſſing her goings 
to Tom; who had, ſhe ſaid, long preſerved both her and, 
hers from ſtarving. * We have not, ſays ſhe, * hag 
© a morſel to cat, nor have theſe poor children had - 
* a rag to put on, but what his goodneſs hath beſtow- 
© ed on us.* For indeed, beſides the horſe and the 
bible, Tom had facrificed a night-gown and other 

| ſled Rl: 
On their return home, Tom made ule of all hi 


eloquence to diſplay the wretchedneſs of theſe people, 


and the penitence of Black George himſelf; and in 
this-he ſucceeded ſo well, that Mr. Allworthy ſaid, 
he thought the man had ſuffered enough for what, was 


- paſt; that he would forgive him, and think of ſome 


means of proyiding for him and his family. - 


Jones, was ſo delighted with the news, that though. 
it wh A h ( 


when 


:y returned hame, he could no 
cy ame, 1 +5 


= us EIETORT af - - 
help going back a mile, in a ſhower of rain, to ac- 
uaint the poor woman with the glad tidings; but, 
hke other haſty divulgers of. news, he day bought 
on himſelf the trouble of contradifting it: for the ill 
fortune of Black George made uſe of the. very op- 
portunity of lis friend's abſence to overturn all 
again. i | 


oe. ark cw, av ai 


: © pM 
In which Maſter Blifil and Jones appear in different 


lig lis. 
JESTER Blifil fell very ſhort of his companion 
x in the amiable quality of mercy; but he as 
greatly exceeded him in one of a much higher kind, 
namely, in juſtice : in which he followed both the 
| precepts and example of Thwackum and Square; for 
though they would both make frequent uſe of the 
word mercy, yet ii was plain, that in reality Square 
14 held it to be inconſiſtent with the rule of right; and 
Thwackum was for do ing juſtice, and leaving mercy 
| to heaven. The two gentlemen d d indeed ſome- 
what differ in opinion concerning the objects of this 
ſublime virtue; by which Thwackum would pro- 
bably have deſtroyed one half of mankind, and Square 
the- other half. pe, | . 
Maſter Blifil then, though he had kept ſilence in the 
. preſence of Jones, yet when he had better conſidered 
he matter, could by no means endure the thought of 
ſuffering his uncle to confer favours on the undeſerv- 
ing. Ile therefore reſolved immediately to acquaint 
him with the, fact which we have above ſlightly 
hinted to the readers. The truth of Which was as 
OY ea | 8. 
The game-keeper, about a year after he was diſ- 
miſſed from Mr. Allworthy's ſervice, and before 
Tom's ſelling the horſe, being in want of _ 
fe : either 


* 
\ 


ap 1a And now Black George was pitched y 7 
by him, as being a goon already obnoxious to Mr 
Weſtern, and one o 


concerning the reſt. 
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either to fill his own mouth, or thoſe of his family, 
as he pare through a field belonging to Mr. Weſtern, 


eſpied a hare ſiting in her form. This hare he had 
baſely and-barbarouſly knocked nn the head, againſt 

the laws of the land, and no leſs againſt the laws of 

ſportſmen... | 

The higler to whom the hare was ſold, being un- 


- . fortunately taken many months after with a quantity 


of game upon him, was obliged to make his peace 
with the ſquire, by becoming evidence againſt ſome 


7. 
no good fame in the country. 
He was, beſides, the beſt ſacrifice the higler 11 
make, as he had ſupplicd him with no game ſince; 
and by this means the witneſs had an opportunity of 


ſcreening his better cuſtomers: for the ſquire, being 


charmed with the power of puniſhing Black George, 
whom a ſingle tranſgreſſion was ſufficient to ruin, 
made no further enquiry. | 


Had this fact been truly laid before Mr. Allworthy, 
it might probably have done' the game-keeper very 


little miſchief. | But there is no zeal blinder than 


that which is inſpired with the love of juſtice againſt 
offenders. Maſter Blifil had forgot the diftance of the 
time. He varied likewiſe in. the manner of the fact; 
and, by the haſty addition of the ings letter S, he 
conſiderably altered the ſtory; for he ſaid that Geerge 
had wired hares. Theſe alterations might probably 
have been ſet right, had not Maſter Bli fil unluckily in- 
ſiſted on a promiſe of ſecrecy from Mr. Allworthy, 
before he revealed the matter to him; but by that 
means, the poor game-keeper was condemned, with- 


aut having any opportunity to defend himſelf: for as 


the ſat of killing the hare, and of the action brought, 
were certainly true, Mr. Allworthy had no doubt 


* Short-lived then was the joy of theſe poor people; 


for Mr. Allworthy the next morning declared * 
E wa 


] 
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freſh reaſon, without aſſigning it, for his anger, a 
; MUD forbade Tom to Mention George ſa more; 
though. as for his family, he ſaid, he would endeavour 

| Keep them from ſtarving: but as to the fellow 
imfſelf, he would leave him to the laws, which no- 


thing could Keep him from breaking. 


| © "Tom could by no means divine what had incenſed 
Mr. Allwotthy : for of Mr. Blifil he had nat the leaſt 


ſufpicion. However, as his friendſhip was to be tired 
out by no difappointments, he now determined to 
kry another method of preſerving the poor game- 


: Keeper from ruin. 


Jones was way grown very intimate with Mr. 
Weſtern. He had ſo greatly recommended himſelf 


to that gentleman, by leaping over five-barred gates, 


and by other acts of (portimanſhip, that the ſquire had 
declared Tom would certainly makè a great nian, 
if he had but ſufficient encouragement. He often 


Wiſthed/he had himſelf a ſon with fuch parts; and one · 


day very ſolemnly afferted at a drinking-bout, that 
Tom ſhould hunt a. pack of hounds, for a thouſand 
pounds of his money, with any huntſman in the whole 
. W „ 3 
By ſuch kind of talents, he had f6 ingratiated him- 
ſelf with the ſquire, that he was a moſt welcome gueſt 
at his table, and a favourite companion in his ſport ; 
every thing which the ſui ket molt dear, to wit, 
his guns, dogs and horſes, were.now as much at the 
command of Jones, as if they had been his own, 
He reſolved therefore to make uſe of this favour on 
behalf of his friend Black George, whom hie hoped 
to introduce into Mr. Weſtern's family, in the ſame 
capacity in which he had before ſerved Mr, All- 


_ wotthy. 


The reader, if he conſiders that this fellow was al- 
ready obnoxious to Mr. Weſtern, and if he conſiders 


_ Farther the weighty buſineſs by which that gentlemaat's 


diſpleaſure had been incurred, will perhaps condemn 


this as a feolith and deſperate undertaking; 1 


21. 
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ſhould not totally condemn young Jones on that ac- 


count, he will gicatly applaud him for ſtrengthening 


himſelf with all imaginable intereſt on ſo arduous an 


occaſion. 55 
For this purpoſe then Tom applied to Mr. Wef- 


| tern's daughter, a young lady about ſeventeen years 


of age, whom her father, next after thoſe neceſſary 
implements of ſport juſt before mentioned, love 

and eſteemed above all the world. Now, as ſhe had 
ſome influence on the ſquire, ſo Tom had ſome little 
influence on her. But this being the intended heroine 
of this work, a lady with whom we ourſelves #re 
greatly in love, and with whom many of our. 
readers will probably be in love too before we part, 


it is by no means proper ſhe ſhould make her appear 


ance at the end of a book, - 


.* = 
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BOOK lv. 
Containing the time of a year. 


Containing five pages of paper. 


As truth diſtinguiſhes our writings from thoſe idle 
1 romances which are filled wich monſters, the 
roductions, not of Nature, but of diſtempered 

3 and which have been therefore recommended 

by an eminent critic to the ſole uſe of the paſtry cook: 

ſo, on the other hand, we would avoid any reſem- 
blance to that kind of hiſtory which a celebrated 

oet ſeems to think is no leſs calculated for the emo- 
lument of the brewer, as the reading it ſhould be al - 
ways attended with a tankard of good ale. 


While—Hiſtory with her comrade Ale, 
Soothes the ſad ſeries of her ſerious tale. 
„„ | 
For as this 1s the liquor of modern hiſtorians, nay 
perhaps their mule. if we may believe the opinion of 
Butler, who attributes inſpiration to ale, it ought, 
likewiſe to be the potation of their readers; ſince 
every book ought to be read with the ſame ſpirit, 
and in the ſame manner, as it is writ. Thus the 
ſamous author of Hurlothrumbo told a learned biſhop, 
that the.reaſon his lordſhip could not taſte the excel- 
lency of his piece, was, that he did not read it with 
a fiddle in his hand; which inſtrument he himſelf had 
always had in his own, when he compoſed it, 


That 


That our work, therefore, might be in no danger 
of being likened to the labours of theſe hiſtorians, we 
have taken every occaſion of interſperſing through the 
whole ſundry Nellie, deſcriptions, and other kind 
of poetical embelliſhments. Theſe are indeed de- 
ſigned to ſupply the place of the ſaid ale, and to re- 
freſh the mind, whenever thoſe ſlumbers, which in a 
long work are apt to invade the reader, as well as 
the writer, ſhall begin to creep upon him. With- 
out interruptions of this kind, the beſt narrative of 

lain matter of fact muſt overpower every reader; 
2 nothing but the everlaſting watchfulneſs, which 
Homer hath aſcribed to Jove himſelf, can be proof 
againſt a news paper of many volumes. - 

We ſhall leave to the reader to determine with 
what judgment we have choſen the ſeveral occaſions 
for inſerting theſe ornamental parts of our work. 
Surely it will be allowed that none could be more 
proper than the 2 where we are about to in- 
5 a conſiderable character on the ſcene; no 
leſs, indeed, than the heroine of this heroic, hiſtorical, 
proſaic poem. Here, therefore, we have thought 
proper to prepare the mind of the reader for her re- 
ception, by filling it with every pleaſing image, which 
we can draw from the face of nature. And for this 
method we plead many precedents. Firſt, this is 
an art well known to, and much practiſed by, our 
tragic poets; who ſeldom fail to prepare their au- 
Hience for the reception, of their principal charac- 
ters. 3 : 0 „ 2 

Thus the hero is always introduced with a flouriſh 
of drums and trumpets, in order to rouſe a martial 
ſpirit in the audience, and to accommodate their. ears 
to bombaſt and fuſtian, which Mr. Locke's blind 
man would not have groſsly erred in likening to the 
Tound. of a trumpet. Again, when lovers are com- 
ing forth, ſoft muſic often conducts them on the 
Nage, either to ſooth the audience with all the ſoſt-⸗ 


nels or the jender fan dg, gf to lull and prepare thens 


. 
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bably be compoſed by the enſuing ſcene. 

And not only the poets, but the maſters of theſe 
poets, the manage rs of playhouſes, ſeem to be in 
this ſecret; for, beſides the aforeſaid kettle-drums, 
c. which denote the hero's approach, he is 


rally uſhered on the ſtage by a large troop of half a, 
dozen ſcene-ſhifters ; and how neceſſary theſe are 


imagined to his appearance, may be concluded from 
the Following theatrical Nor; Y- 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an alehouſe bor- 
dering on the theatre, when he was ſummoned to go 
on the ſtage. The hero, being unwilling to quit hig 


ſhoulder "= mutton, and as. unwilling to draw on 


himſelf the indignation of Mr. Wilks, (his brothe 
manager) ) for making the audience wait, had bribes 
theſe his harbingers to be out of the way. While 
Mr. Wilks, therefore, was thundering out, Where 


are the carpenters to walk on befc ore king Pyr- 


* rhus ?? that monarch very quietly eat his mutton, 


- and the audience, however impati ut, were obs 
555 to entertain themſelves with muſic in his ab- | 


To be plain, I much queſtion Whether the politi- 

: tian, who hath generally a good noſe, hath not ſcent- 
ed out ſomewkat of the u tflity of this practice. 1 
am convinced, that awful magiſtrate my Lord Mayor 
contracts a £0 60d deal of that reverence which attends 
him through the you, by io ſeveral pageants Which 


de hi 
f myfetf; w wh AG any not lar ably liable to be. cap: 
e 


tivated with ſhow, have ſelded 55 a little to t 
8 of much pre fediny Nate, When I hay 
feen a man ee in a proceſſion aſter, others whoſe 


bah uy as Ga ly tov wal fore him, 1 have con- | 
ved a 'bigher 5 of bis. 4 ignaty, th: n I. Have 


fel It on "ſep him 1 in a common ſiruation, But there 


0 ſtance, w | 
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F Won Wands is to precede the pomp, at. a coronation, | 


ro and to 


ew the ag, with bo erte befor the great. 
perſonages begin t 


cir proceſſien. The Ancients. 


eſe would certainly have invoked the goddeſs Flora for, 
in this purpoſe, and it would have been no difficulty, 
58, for their prieſts or politicians ta have perſuaded the 
je- peop le of. the real preſence of the Deity, thou h a 
f a 1525 mortal had perſonated her, and performed her 
re Fifice. - But we have no, ſuch deſign oi. impoling on 
m our reader; and therefore thoſe Who object to the 
* heathen theology, may, af they pleaſe, c nge our, 
i Faß into the above-mentioned. 5. Grip hr 
30 ur intention, in ſhort, is 10 introduce our heroine 
is with the utmoſt ſolemnity in our power, with an ele- 
4. vation of. ile, and all other e proper to 
er raiſe the veneration of our reader, Indeed we would, - 
64 KW for certain cauſes, adviſe thoſe of our. male readers 
le who have any hearts, to read no. farther, were we not, 
re well.afſured, that how,amiable. ſoevex the picture 
No of our heroine will 55 bree, ag it. is really. a.copy 
5 from nature, many of our fair country-wamen will, 
44 be found Monty. to lie ap paſſion, and to an- 
42 ſwer any idea of emale perſe&tion, which our r : 
4 cil w ill be able to raiſe... 50 
Fo "And" now, without 8 further er rache, we proceed, 
bo to our r next Fs, 5% Bis a e ct 1 
8 3 Fe 0 u 4 : v1 595 RY. at 15508; 


| riptlon of Mis, 8 


Tumedbe every ruder breath - May the « heachen- 


boiſterous limbs of noiſy Boreas, and the fhar 

ed noſe' of bitter-biting Eurus. Do thou kucet. Zen, 
8 1 97 riſing from thy fragrant bed, mount the weſt-, 
* ſky, i and lead on a thoſe delicious gales, the 3 


reer e eee eee tr 


e. tity whit Fo e, * | 
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rulex of the winds 3 in iron chains the 3 
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of which call forth the lovely Flora from her, cham- 
ber, 'perfurned with pearly dgews, when 'on the fij ſt 
of June, her bitth- Kay, the Blodin ing matd, in looſe 


attire, gently trips it over the Verdant mead, where 


every flower rifes to da her homage, till the whole 
eld becomes enamelled, and colours. contend With 
fweerts which ſhall raviſh'her'moſt 
So Chargiing may ſhe now appear ; and you the 
ſeather'd choriſters of nature, whole” t weeielt notes 
not even Handel can Excel, tane your melodigus 
throats, to celebrate her appearance. Fim love 
Podest your Hite, . tb 15 h it Nrage. Awaken 
erefre Mt enkel PaRtdh TH er) un; fo 0 


Venus de. N edicis. © Perhaps tho, thoy hell ſeen the 
_ Thou may it 


9 
n 


age; whoſe names, ſhould we here infert, we appre- 
hend they would fill the whole volume. | 
Now tf thou haſt feen 1 be not afraid of 
the rude anſwer wit 700 othetter once gave to a 
man, who had feen many things. No. If thou haſt 


feen all theſe" withnt' Khowäng what beauty is, thou 


haſt no eyes; ff witheüt feeling its power, thou haſt 
20 heart. "OP ; 2 _ IT 1 : W DEP — * 
Ver is it Poffble; my Friend; that thou mayeſt have 
feen all theſe Witkout Being Able to form au ekact 
ids of Sophia: for ue d het ExaAiTy Feſepible any, 
berg. She way moff ke nge plette of e 
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and whom, if thou doſt remember, thou haſt then, 


- my friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 


But leſt this ſhould not have been thy fortune, 


we will endeavoür with our utmoſt ſkill to de- 


ſcribe this paragon, though we are ſenſible that 
our higheſt abilities axe very inadequate to the 


taſk. 

Sophia then, the only daughter of Mr. Weſtern, 
' was a middle, ſized woman; but rather inclining to- 
"tall. Her ſhape was not only exact, but extremely 


delicate; and the nice proportion of her arms pro- 


mi ſod the trueſt ſymmetry in her limbs. Her hair, 

; which: was black, Was ſo luxuriant, that it reached her 
middle, before ſhe cut it, to comply with the modern 

' faſhion; and it was now curled: ſo gracefully in her 
neck, that few would believe it to be her own. If 


envy could-frad any part of her face which demanded 
teſs commendation than the reſt, it might poſſibly 


think her forehead might have been higher withoüt 
| prejudice to her. Her eye- bros were full, even nd 
| arched. beyond the power of art to imitate. Her 

' black eyes had a luſtre in themwhich all her ſoftneſs 


could not ext ingtiſn. Her nofe was xx y regular; 


and her mouth, in which were two rows of ivory, 
exactly anſwered Sir ohm Suck hing's deſeription in 


thoſe lines: 


Her lips were rod, and one was thin, 
© Compar'd to that / was next her chin; 
Some bee had tung t newly. | 


Her checks were of the oval kind; and in her right 
ſhe had a di giple, which che leaſt fmile diſcobered. 
Her chin had certainly its ſhare im forming the heuuty 
of her face; but it was difficult co fay it was _ 
laxge-or mail, though perhaps it was rather ef 
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duteheſs of Mazarin: but moſt of all ſhe reſembled. 
one whoſe image never can depart from my bredſt, 
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the lilly chan of the roſe ; but when exerciſe, or mo- 


deſty, encreaſed her natural colour, no vermilion 


could equal it. Then one might indeed cry out with 


the celebrated Dr. Donne, TE 


7 * 


<; - Her pure and eloquent blood 
: Spoke in her cheeks, and fo diſtinftly wrought, 
That one might almoſt ſay her body thought. 


Her neck was long and finely turned ; and here, if 
I:was not afraid of offending her delicacy, I might 
juſtly ſay, the higheſt beauties of the famaus Venus de 
Medicis were outdone. Here was whiteneſs which 
no lillies, ivory, nor alabaſter could match. The 
fineſt cambric might indeed be ſuppoſed from envy: 
to cover that boſom, which was much whiter than it- 
ſelf-—It was indeed. FA : 


- ." Nitor ſplendensPario marmore purius: 


4 gloſs ſhining beyond the pureſt brightneſs of 


* Parian marble.'! 


Such was tlie outſide of Sophia; nor was this 
beautiful frame diſgraced by an inhabitant unworthy 


nay, the latter borrowed ſome charms from the for- 
mer: for when: ſhe ſmiled, the ſweetneſs of her 
temper diffuſed that glory over her countenance, 
which no regularity of features can give. But as there 


are no perfections of the mind which do not diſcover 


themſelves, in that perfect intimacy, to which we .in- 


tend to introduce our reader, with this charming 


young creature; fo it is needleſs to mention them 


here : nay, it is a kind of tacit affront to our reader's 


underſtanding, and may alſo rob him of that plea- 


ſure which he wall receive in forming his own judg- 
ment of her character. | 


* 4 


* 
? . 


+ 


of it. Her mind was every way equal to her perſon; + 


by 


It may, however, be proper to ſay, that whatever 


mental accompliſhments ſhe had derived from na- 


ture, 
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ture, they were ſomewhat improved and cultivated 
by art: for ſhe had been. educated under the care of 


an aunt, who was a lady of great diſcretion, and was 


thoroughly acquainted with the world, having lived 


in her youth about the-court, whence ſhe had retired 


ſome years. ſince into the country. By her converſa- 
tion and inſtructions, Sophia was perfectly well-bred, 
though perhaps ſhe wanted a little of that eaſe in 
her behaviour, which is. ta be acquired only by ha- 


bit, and living within what is called the polite cir- 


_ cle. But this, to ſay the truth, is often too _ 


purchaſed ;. and though it hath. charms ſo inexpreſſi- 
ble, that the French, perhaps, among other qualities, 


mean to expreſs. this, when they declare they know 
not what it is; yet its abſence is well compenſated by 


innocence; nor can good ſenſe, and a natural genti- 
lity ever ſtand-in need of y, REP ED ae 


: e HAP. II. 

Fherein the hiſtory goes back. to commemorate a triflin 
incident that happened ſome years ſiuce; but which, tri. 

fing as it was, had ſome ſuture conſequences. 


E amiable Sophia was now in her eighteenth 
year, when ſhe is introduced into this hiſtory. 


Her father, as hath been ſaid, was fonder of her than 


of any other human creature. To. her, therefore, 
Tom Jones. applied in order to engage her intereſt 
on the behalf of his friend the game-keeper. 

But before we proceed to this buſineſs, a ſhort 


recapitulation of ſome previous, matters may be ne- 


cellary, | W 
Though the different tempers of Mr. Allworth 


and of Mr. Weſtern, did not admit of a. very int 


anite correſpondence, yet they lived upon what is 
called a decent. footing together; by which means 
the young people of both families had: been ac- 
2 2 805 | B 3 aquainted 
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a quainted from their infancy; and: as they, were all 
near _ the fame. age, had been frequently play-mates 
toge EX. : E , - : a 
The gaiety. af Fom's temper. ſuited better with 
Sophis, than the grave and ſober. diſpoſition of Maf- 
ter Blifil. And the preference which ſhe gave the 
former of theſe, would often appear fo pheinly, 
that a lad of a more paſſionate turn thay Maſter 


Blifil was, might have ſhewn. ſome diſpleaſure 


at it, 


ſach. diſgeſt, it would he an ill office in us to pay a 
viſit to the inmoſt receſſes of his mind, as ſome ſcan- 
dalous people ſearch. into the moſt ſeoret affairs of 
their friends, and often pry into their cloſets and cup- 
boards, only to diſcover their poverty and mean- 
neſs to the world. n a 

However, as perſons who ſuſpect they have given 
others cauſe of offence, are apt to conclude they are 
offended; ſo Sopbia imputed an action of Maſter Bli- 
fil to his anger, which the ſuperior ſagacity of 


FThwackam- and Square diſcerned to have ariſen from 


a much better principle. | 
Tom Janes, When very young, had preſented So- 
phia with a little bird, which he had taken from the 
neſt, had nurſed; up, and taught to ſing. ; 
Of:this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen years old, 
Was ſo extremely fond, that her chief bulineſs was 
to feed and tend it, and hrr- chief pleaſure to play 
with it. By theſe means little Tommy, for ſo the 
bird was, cafed; Was become ſo tame, that it would 


feed out of: the hand; of ity miſtreſs, old perch-up- 


on her finger; .and:lic.contegted: in her boſom, where 
it ſeemed almoſt ſenfible of its own happineſs; - tho? 
ſke: always. kept a ſmall firing- about its leg, nor 
would ever truſt it: with the liberty of flying- away. 
One day, when Mr. Allworthy, and his Whole fe- 
mily, dined at Mr. Weſtern's, maſter Blifil, being in 
the garden with litile Sophia, and abſetving the eu- 


treme 


As he did not, however, outwardly expreſs any 


— o 


R 


LO 


. toſſed it into the air. 


_ vociferation in his power. 


, : 
frerze fondneſs, that, ſhe, ſhewed for her, little. bird, 
defired her to truſt, it for a moment in his hands. 
Sophia, preſently complied with the young, gentle- 
man's requeſt, and after. ſome. previous. caution, de- 
livered him her bird: of which-he was no ſooner in 
poſſeſſion, than he ſlipt the ring from its leg, and 


= 


« 


* 


The fooliſh animal no ſooner perceived itſelf at 


liberty, than for 5 all the favours it had received 
1 
4 


from Sophia, it flew directly from her, and perched 
on a bough at ſome diſtance. , _ 5 

Sophia, ſecipg her bird gone, ſcreamed out ſo 
loud, that Tom Jones, who was at a little diſtance, 
immediately ran to her, aſſiſtance. _ -\ 


4 - 


lle was no ſooner informed of what had happened, 


than he curſed Blifil for a pitiful, malicious raſcal, 
and then immediately ripping. off. bis coat, he ap- 


. plied himſelf to climbing the tree to which the. bird 


eſcaped. | . 5 
Tom hag, almoſt, recoyered' his little. name: ſal e, 
when the branch, on. Which it was: perched, and that 
hung; over a canal, brake, and the poor lad lumped 
over head and ears into the water. „ 
Sophia's concern now. changed, its. . And 
as ſhe apprehended the boy's life was in danger, he 
ſcreamed ten times louder than before; an Roca 
maſter Blifil himſelf now ſecanded her with all the 
The. company, who, were: ſitting in a. room next 
the garden, were inſtantly alarmed, and came all 


forth; but juſt as they reached the canal, Tom, (for 


the water was luckily pretty ſhallow in that part) ar- 
rived ſafely on ſhore. | 
Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, who ſtood 
dropping and ſhivering before him, when Mr. All- 
worthy deſired him to have patience, and turning to 
Maſter Blifil, ſaid, pray child, what is the reaſon of 
all this diſturbance ? 
Maſter Blifil anſwered, © Indeed, uncle, I am very 
B 4 « ſorry 
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* ſorry.for what I have done; 1 have been unhap- 
6 pity the occaſion of it all. I had Miſs Sophia's 
bird in my hand, and, thinking the poor creature 
languiſhed for liberty, I own, 1 
giving it What it deſired: for. 1 always thought 
there was ſomething very cruel in confining any 
"thing. It feemed to me againſt the Jaw of nature, 
by which every thing hath a right to liberty; nay, 
it is even unchriſtian ; for it is not doing what we 
would be done by : but if I had imagined Miſs 
Sophia would have been ſo much concerned at i 
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„had known What would have happened to the bird 
itſelf: for when Maſter Jones, Who climbed up 
© that tree after it, fell into the. water, the bird took 
alt Au.. F | 5 
Poor Sophia, who now firſt heard of her little 
Tommy's fate, (for her concern for Jones had pre- 
vented her perceiving it when it happened) ſhed a 
ſhower of tears. Theſe Mr. Allworthy endeayoured 
to aſſuage, promiſing her a much, ner Bird; but ſhe 


declared ſhe would never have another. Her father 


chid her for crying ſo for a foolith bird; but could 
- not help telling young Blifil, if he was a fon of his, 

his backſide fhould be well flea de. 
Sophia now returned to her chamber: the two 
young gentlemen were ſent home, and the reſt of the 
company returned to their bottle; where a conver- 


ſation enſued on the ſubjeC of the bird, ſo curious, 


that we think it deſerves a chapter by uſelf, - + 
J ; : r 4 1 7 x L 7 * $ , 0 1 n 2 * 
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could not forbear - 


. 
I am ſure I would never have done it; Hay, if I 


a ſecond flight, and preſently a naſty hawk'carried : 


Co 
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Containing ſuch very deep and grave matters, that ſome 


% 
P 


* 9 * - — * = — * * * 


readers, perhaps, may not reliſh it. 


AU ARE had no ſooner lighted his pipe, than 
addreſſing himſelf to Allworthy, he thus began: 


Sir, I cannot help congratulating you on your ne- 


phew ; who, at an age when few lads have any 
ideas but of ſenſible objects, is arrived at a capa- 
city of diſtinguiſhing right from wrong. To con- 
fine any thing, ſeems to me againſt the law of na- 
ture, by which every thing hath a right to liberty. 
Theſe were his words; and the impreſſion they 
have made on me, is never to be eradicated. Can 


any man have a higher notion of the rule of right, 


and the eternal fitneſs of things? I cannot help 
promiſmg myſelf from ſuch a dawn, that the me- 


ridian of this youth will be equal to that of either 


the elder or the younger Brutus.* | 
Here Thwackum haſtily interrupted, and ſpilling ' 


ſome of his wine, and ſwallowing the reſt with great 
cagernefs, anfwered, From another expreſhon he 


made uſe of, I hope he will reſemble much better 
men. The law of nature is a jargon of words, 
which means nothing. I know not of any ſuch. 
law, nor of any right which can be derived from. 


it. To do as we would be done by, is indeed a 


Chriſtian motive, as the boy well expreſſed him 
felf, and I am glad to find my inftruions have 
borne ſuch good fruit.“ SI | 
If vanity was a thing fit, (fays Square) I might 
indulge ſome on the ſame occaſion ; for whence _ 
he can only have learnt his notions of right or 
wrong, I think is pretty apparent. If there be no 
law of nature, there is no right nor wrong.“ 
« How Þ ffays the parſon) do you then baniſh 
B 5 revelation! 
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« revelation? Am I talking with a deiſt or an 
« atheiſt ?: | 

« Drink about, (ſays Weſtern) pox of your laws of 
© nature. I don't know what you mean either of you 
4 by right and wrong, To take away my girl's bird, 
© was wrong in my opinion; and my neighbour All- 
© worthy may do as he pleaſes; but to encourage 
© boys in ſuch practices, is to breed them up to the 
© pallows.” | | 8 0 

Allworthy anſwered, * That he was ſorry for what 
© his nephew had done; but could not conſent to 
© puniſh him, as he acted rather from a generous 
© than unworthy motive.“ He ſaid, if the boy had 
c ſtolen the bird, none would have been more ready 
© to. vote for a ſevere chaſtiſement than himſelf ; but 
© it was plain that was not his deſign :* and, indeed, 

it was as apparent to him, that he could have no 
other view but what he had himſelf confeſſed. (For 
as to that malicious purpoſe which Sophia ſuſpected, 
it never once entered into the head of Mr. Allwor- 
thy). He at length concluded with again blaming 
the action as inconſiderate, and which, he ſaid, was 
only pardonable in a child. 

Square had delivered his opinion ſo openly, that if 
he was now ſilent he muſt ſubmit to have his judg- 
ment cenſured, He ſaid, therefore, with ſome + 
warmth, That Mr. Allworthy had too much reſpect 
© to the dirty conſideration of property ; that in paſ- 
© ſing our judgments on prom and mighty actions, all 
private regards ſhould be laid aſide: for by adher- 
© ing to thoſe narrow rules, the younger Brutus had 
been condemned of ingratitude, and the elder of 
' © parricide.? | ; 

And if they had heen hanged too for thoſe 
© crimes,” cried Thwackum, they would have had 
© no moro than their deſerts. A couple of heatheniſh 
© villains! Heaven be, praiſed, We have no Brutus's 
* now-a-days, I wiſh, Mr. Square, you would deſiſt 

from filling the miuds of my pupils with ſuch anti- 
| . 7 chriſtian, 
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tehriftian ſtuff : for the conſequence muſt be, while 
they are under my care, its being well ſcourged out 

of them again. There is your diſciple Tom almoſt 
ſpoiled already. I overheard him the other day 

iſputing with Maſter Blifil, that there was no 
merit in faith without works. I know that is one 
of your tenets, and I ſuppoſe he had it from you.“ 

+ Dont accuſe me of ſpoiling him,“ ſays Square. 

Who taught him to laugh at whatever is virtuous 

and decent, and fit and right in the nature of things? 

He is your own ſcholar, and 1 diſclaim him. No, 

no, Maſter Bliſil is my boy. Young as he is, that 

lad's notions of moral reQitude I defy you ever to 
eradicate.” 

Thwackum put on a contemptuous ſneer at this, 
and replied, © Ay, ay, I will venture him with you. 
He is too well grounded for all your philoſophical 
© cant to hurt. No, no, I have taken care to inſti] 
« ſuch principles into him 

And I have inſtilled principles into him too,“ 
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cries Square. What but the ſublime idea of virtue 


could inſpire a human mind with the generous 
thought of giving liberty? And I repeat to you 


again, if it was a fit thing to be proud, I might 


claim the honour of having infuſed that idea. * 

And if pride was not forbidden,“ faid Thwac- 
kum, I might boaſt of having taught him that duty 
* which he himſelf aſſigned as his motive.” TR 

© So: between you both,“ ſays the Squire, the 
* young gentleman hath been taught to röb my 
© daughter of her bird. I find I muſt take care of 
* my partridge-mew. 41 ſhall have ſome virtuous, 
religious man or other ſet all my partridges at li- 
$ berty.* Then ſlappinga gentleman of the law, who 
was prefent, on the back, he cried out, What ſay 
* you to this, Mr. Counſellor ? Is not this againſt 
£ law?” . 
The lawyer, with great gravity, delivered himſelf 
as follows; 

| B 4 If 
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If the caſe be put of a partridge, there can be no 
© doubt but an action would lie: for though this be 
+ fere nature, yet, being reclaimed, property veſts; 
but being the caſe of a ſinging-bird, though re- 
claimed, as it is a thing of baſe nature, it muſt be 
conſidered as nullius in bonts, In this cafe, there- 


and I ſhould diſadviſe the bringing any ſuch ac- 
tion.“ | | 
Well, (fays the Squire) if it be nullus bonus, let us 
drink about, and talk a little of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, or ſome ſuch diſcourſe that we all underſtand ; 
for J am ſure I don't underſtand a word of this. It 
may be learning and ſenſe for aught I know; but 
7 466 ſhall never perſuade me into it. Pox! you 
ave neither of you mentioned a word of that poor 
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breaking his neck to oblige my girl, was a generous 
ſpirited action: I have learning enough to lee that. 
D——n me, here's Tom's health. I ſhall love the 
boy for it the longeſt day I have to live.” 

Thus was the debate interrupted : but 1t would 
probably have. been ſoon reſumed, had not Mr. All- 
worthy preſently called for his coach, and carried off 
the two combatants, | HED 

Such was the concluſion of this adventure of the 
bird, and of the dialogue occaſioned by it, which we 
could not help recounting to our reader, though it 
happened ſome years before that ſtage or period of 
time at which our hiſtory is now arrived. 
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fore, I conceive the plaintiff muſt be nonſuited ; 
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lad who deſerves to be commended. To venture 
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Containing malter accommodated to every tafle, 
PAR Va leves captunt animos, * Small things affect 


light minds,“ was the ſentiment of a great maſ- 
ter of the paſſion of love. And certain it is, that 


from this day Sophia began ta have ſome little kind- 


neſs for Tom Jones, and no little averſion for his 
companion. | 1 | 
Many accidents from time to time improved both 
theſe paſſions in her breaſt; which, without our re- 
counting, the readcr may well conclude, from what 
we have before hinted of the different temperswof 
theſe lads, and how much the one ſuited with her 
own inclinations more than the-other. To ſay the 
truth, Sophia, when very young, diſcerned that 
Tom, though an idle, thoughtlcſs, rattling raſcal, 
was nobody's enemy but his own; and that maſter 
Blifil, though a prudent, diſcreet, ſober, young gen- 
tleman, was, at the ſame ume, ſtrongly attached to 
the intereſt only of one ſingle perſon ; and who that 
ſingle perſon was, the reader will be able to divine 
without any aſſiſlance of ours, 6s 
Theſe two characters are not always received in 
the world with the different regard which ſeems 
ſeverally due to either; and which one would imagine 
mankind, from ſelf-intereſt, ſhould ſhew towards 
them. But, perhaps, there may be a political reaſon 
for it; in finding one of a true benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion, men may very reaſonably ſuppoſe they have 
found a treaſure, and be deſirous of keeping it, like 
all other good things, to themſelves, Hence they 
may imagine, that to trumpet forth the praiſes of ſuch 


a perſon, would, in the vulgar phraſe, be crying 


roaſt meat; and calling tn partakers of what they in- 


tend to apply ſolely to their own uſe, If this _ 
5 ; | oth. 
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doth not ſatisfy the reader, I know no other means = 
of accounting tor the little reſpect which I have com- hs: 
monly ſeen. paid to a character which really doth 
great honour to human nature, and is productive of 
the higheſt good to ſociety. But it was otherwiſe 
with Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones, and ſcorned 
maſter Blifil, almoſt as ſoon as ſhe knew the meaning 
of thoſe two words. | | 

Sophia had been abſent upwards of three years with 
her aunt; during all which time ſhe had ſeldom ſeen 
either of theſe young gentlemen. She dined, how- , 
ever, once, together with her aunt, at Mr. Allworthy's, I 
This was a few. days after the, adventure of the par- 
tridge, before commemorated, Sophia heard the 1 
whole ſtory at table, where ſhe ſaid nothing ; nor in- 
"deed could her aunt get many words from her as ſhe | 
returned home: but her maid, when undreſſing her, | 

happening to ſay, + Well Miſs, I ſuppoſe you have 
ſeen young Maſter Blifil to-day ;* ſhe anſwered with 
much paſſion, © I hate the name of MaſterBlifil, as Ido 
*- whatever is baſe and treacherous; and I wonder Mr. 
-Allworthy. would ſuffer that old barbarous ſchool- 
& maſter to puntſh a poor boy ſo cruelly, for what was 
only the effect of his good nature.“ She then recoun- 
ted the ſtory to her maid, and concluded. with ſaying, 
6. Don't you think he is a boy of a noble ſpirit ?? 

This young lady was now returned to her father; 
ho gave her the command of his houſe, and placed 
her at the upper end of his table, where Tom (who 
from his gregt love of hunting, was become a great 
favouri:e of the Squire) often dined. Young men of 
open, generous diſpoſitions are naturally inclined to 
gallantry, which, if they have good underſtandings, 
28 was in reality Tom's cafe, exerts itſelf in an oblig- 
ing, complaiſant behaviour to all women in general. 
This greatly diſtinguiſhed Tom from the borſterous 
Þrutahty of mere country ſquires on the one hand; 1 

and from the ſolemn, and ſomewhat fullen deport- | 
ment of Maſter Blifil on the other: and he began 2 
\ new 
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now, at twenty, to have the name of a pretty fellow, 
among all the Women in the neighbourhood. | 


Tom behaved to Sophia with. no particularity, un- 


leſs, perhaps, by ſhewing her a higher reſpect than he 
paid to any other. This diſtinction her beauty, for- 
tune, ſenſe, and amiable carriage ſeemed to demand; 
but as to deſign upon her perſon, he had none; for 
which we ſhall at preſent fuſfer the reader to condemn 
him of ſtupidity; but perhaps we ſhall be able indiffe- 
rently well to account for it hereafter. 


Sophia, with the higheſt degree of innocence and 


modeſty, had a remarkable ſprightlineſs in her tem- 


per. This was fo greatly increaſed whenever ſhe was 
in company with Tom, that, had he not been very 


a "Fung and thoughtleſs, he muſt have obſerved it; or 
1 


ad not Mr. Weſtern's thoughts been generally either 


in the field, the able, or the dog-kennel, it might 
have, perhaps, created ſome jealouſy in him: but ſo 
far. was the good gentleman from cntertaining any 
ſuch ſuſpicions, that he gave Tom every opportunity 
with his daughter which any lover could have wiſhed, 
And this Tom innocently improved to better advan- 
tage, by following only the dictates of his natural 
gallantry and good nature, than he might, perhaps, 
have done, had he had the deepeſt deſigns on the 
young lad 


But, * 20" it can occaſion little wonder, that this 


- matter eſcaped the obſervation of others, ſince poor 


Sophia herſelf never remarked it, and her heart was 
irretrievably loſt before ſhe ſuſpected it was in danger. 
Matters were in this ſituation, when Tom one af- 


ternoon, finding Sophia alone, began, after a ſhort ' 
apology, with a very ſerious face to acquaint her 
that he had a'favour to aſk of her, Which he hoped her 
goodneſs would comply with. 


Though neither the young man's behaviour, nor 
indeed his manner of opening this buſineſs, were ſuch 
as could give her any juſt cauſe of ſuſpecting he in- 


tended, to make love to heyy yet Whether nature 
2 | whiſpered 
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whiſpered ſomething into her ear, or from what 
cauſe it arofe, I will not determine; certain it is, 


ſome idea of that kind muſt have intruded itſelf; 


for her colour forſook ber cheeks, her kmbs trem- 
bled, and her tongue would have faultered, had Tom 
ſtopped for an anſwer ; but he ſoon relieved her 
from her perplexity, by proceeding to inform her of 
his requeſt, which was to ſolicit her intereſt on behalf 
of the game-keeper, whole own ruin, and that of a 
large family, muſt be, he ſaid, the conſequence of 
Mr. Weſtern's purſuing his action againſt him. 


Sophia preſently recovered her confuſion, and 


with a ſmile full of ſweetneſs ſaid, © Is this the 
mighty favour you aſked with fo much gravity ? 1 
* will do it with all my heart. I really pity the 
poor fellow, and no longer ago than yeſterday ſent 
a {mall matter to his wife.“ This ſmall matter 
was one of her gowns, ſome linen, and ten ſhillings 
ur money, of which Tom had heard, and it had, ia 
reality, put this ſolicitation into his head. 


refolved to puſh the matter farther; and ventured 
even to beg her recommendation of him to her fa- 
ther's ſervice; proteſting that he thought him one of 
the honeſteſt fellows in the country, and extremely 
well qualified for the place of a game-keeper, which 
luckily then happened to be vacant. 3 
Sophia anſwered, * Well, I will undertake this 
too; but I cannot promiſe you as much ſucceſs as 
in the former part, which I aſſure you I will not 
* quit my father without obtaining. However, I 


* will do what I can for the poor fellow; for I ſin- 


4 cerely look upon him and his family as objects of 
great compaſſion.— And now, Mr. Jones, I muſt 
' aſk you a favour.— 

A favour! madam, (cries Tom) if you knew the 
pleaſure you have given me in the hopes of receiv- 


ing a command from you, you would think by 


mentioning it, you mult confer the greateſt favour 
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.Our go" now emboldened with his ſucceſs, | 
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* on me; for by this dear hand, I would ſacrifice my 
life to oblige you.” _ 3 „ 
He then ſnatched her hand, and ezgerly kiſſed it, 
which was the firſt time his lips ever touched her, 
The blood, which before had forſaken her cheeks, 
now made her ſufficient amends, by ruſhing all over 
her face and neck with ſuch violence, that they be- 
came all of a ſcarlet colour. She now firſt felt a ſen- 
ſation to which ſhe had been before a ſtranger, and 
which, when ſhe had leiſure to reflect on it, began ta 
acquaint her with fome ſecrets, which the rea er, if 
he docs not already gueſs them, will know in due time, 
Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, (which was 
not inſtanly) informed him, that the favour which 
ſhe had to deſire of him, was not to lead her father 
through ſo many dangers in hunting; ſor that, from 
what ſhe had heard, ſhe was terribly frighieped every 
time they went out together, and expected ſome day 
or other to ſee her father brought home with broken 
limbs. She therefore begged him, for her ſake, to 
be more cautious ; and, as he well knew Mr. Weſt- 
ern wouſd follow him, not to ride ſo madly, nor to 


take thoſe dangerous leaps for the future. 


"Tom faithfully promiſed to obey her commands; 


and, after thanking her for her kind compliance with 


his requeſt, took | his leave, and depaited highly 
charmed with his ſucceſs. ET 5 tt eb 
Poor Sophia was charmed too; but in a very diſ- 
ferent way. Her ſenſations, however, the reader's . 


- ® heart (if he or ſhe have any) will better repreſent 


than I can, if I had as many mouths as ever poet 
iſhed for, to cat, I ſuppoſe, thoſe many dainticy | 
with which he was ſo plentifully provide. 


It was Mr. Weftern's cuſtom every afterndon, as 


ſoon as he was drunk, to hear his daughter e 
the harpfichord';, for he was a great lover © 


| ; of muſic, 
and perhaps, had he lived in town; might have paſſed 
for a connoifſeur ; for he always excepted againſt the 


fineſt compoſitions of Mr. Handel, He never re- 


2 | > 3d 


OT liſhed 
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liſhed any muſic but what was, light and airy ; and 
indeed his moſt favourite tunes were Old Sir Simon 
the King, St. George he was for England, Bobbing 


Joan, and fome others. a 
His daughter, though fhe was a perfect miſtreſs of 
muſic, and would never willingly have played any but 
Handel's, was ſo devoted to her father's pleaſure, 
that ſhe learned all thoſe tunes to oblige him. Fow- 
ever, ſhe would now and then endeavour to lead him 
into her own taſte, and when he required the repi- 
tition of his ballads, would anſwer with a Nay, 
dear Sir,“ and would often beg him to ſuffer her to 
play ſomething elſe. | | 
This evening, however, when the gentleman was 
retired from his bottle, ſhe played all his favourites 
three times over, without any ſolicitation, This ſo 
Pleaſed the good ſquire, that he ſtarted from his 
couch, gave his daughter a kiſs, and ſwore her. hand 
was greatly, improved. . She took this opportunity to 
execute her promiſe to Tom, in which ſhe ſucceeded 
fo well, that the ſquire declared, if ſhe would give 
him t'othfer bout of Old Sir Simon, he would give the 
gpmekeeper his deputation the next morning. Sir 
{mon was played again and again, till the charms 
of the muſic ſoothed Mr. Weſtern to ſleep. In the 
morning Sophia did not fail, to remind him of his 
engagement; and his attorney was immediately ſent 
for, and ordered to ſtop any further proceedings ia 
the action, and to make out the deputation. 
Tom's ſucceſs in this affair ſoon began to ring ove1 
the country, and various were the cenſures , paſſe, 
upon it; ſome F applaud ing it as an act of goo 
nature; othe1s ſneering, and ſaying, No wonder, that 
one, idle fellow ſhould, Bie Foun 11 1 
Was greatly enraged at it. He had long hated Blac 
George in the ſame proportion; as Jones delighted in 
him; not from any offence which he hadever received, 
but from his great love: to. reli ion and virtue; for 
Black George had the reputation of a looſe kind of 
es : a fel- 
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2 fellow. Blifittherefore repreſentef this as flying in 


Mr, Allworthy's face; and declared with, great con- 
cern, that it was impoſſible to find any other motive 


for doing good to ſuch a wretch. 


Thwackum and Square likewiſe ſung to the ſame 
tune: They were now (eſpecially the-latter) become 
rently Jeotons of young Jones with the widow ; for 
he how, approached'the, age of twenty, was really, a 
fine young fellow, and that lady, by her encourage- 
—_— to him, ſeemed daily more and more, to think 
mm 10. by a b 

Allworthy was not, however, moved with their 
malice. He declared himſelf very well ſatisffed with 
what Jones hatt done. He ſaid, the perſeverance 


end integrity of his friendſhip, was highly commend- 
able, and he wiſhed” he could fee more frequent in- 


ſtances of that virtue. | 
But fortune, who ſeldom greatly rehſhes. ſuch 

| friend Tom, erhaps becauſe they, do 
not pay more ardent, addreifes to her, gave now. a 
very different turn to all his actions, and ſhewed 
them to Mr. Altworthy in a. light far leſs agrecable 
than that gentleman's goodneſs had hitherto ſeen 


chem in. F 
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2 belity.of, Mr. Jones, to all the 
charmegaf the lovely Sonlia.; in wincl poſſibly, we may, 
in a conſiderabſe degree, later his charatter in the 
eſtimation of thoſe man »of, wit, and gallant ryz tune apy 

Prove the-heroes-inweſh of -0u7 modern comedins. 


* IERE are two ſorts of people, Who, I am 

E afraid; have already conceived ſome contempt - 
for my, hero, on account of his behaviopr to So- 
phia. The former of theſe will. blame his prudence 
in neglecting an opportunity to poſſeſz himſelf of Mr. 
Weſtern's fortune: andthe latter will no leſs deſpiſe 
him for his back wardneſs to ſa fine a wr 
COP cemed - 
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ſeemed ready to fly into his arms, if he would open 
them to receive her. | TE” 
Now, though I ſhall not, perhaps, be able 'abſo- 
lutely to acquit him of either of theſe charges; (for 
want of prudence admits of no excuſe;, and what I 
ſhall produce againſt the latter charge, will, I appre- 
hend, be ſcarce ſatisfactory) yet as evidence may 
ſometimes be offered in mitigation, I ſhall ſet forth 
the plain matter of fact, and leave the whole to the 
reader's determination. _ r 
Mr. Jones had ſomewhat about him, which, . 
though I think writers are not thoroughly agreed in 
its name, doth certainly inhabit ſome human breaſts; 
whoſe uſe is not ſo properly to diſtinguiſh right from 
wrong, as to prompt, and incite them to the former, 
and to reſtrain and with hold them from the latter. 
This ſomewhat may be indeed reſembled to the 
famous trunk-maker in the plav-houſe; for when - 
ever the perſon who is poſſeſſed of it, doth what is 
right, no raviſhed or freiendly ſpectator is ſo eager, 
or ſo loud in his applauſe; on the contrary, When, he 
doth wrong, no critic is ſo apt to hiſs and explode him. 
Io give. a higher idea of the principle I mean, as 
vell as one more familiar to the preſent age; it may 
be conſidered as ſitting on its throne in the mind, 
like the LoRD High /CHANGELLOR of this kingdom 
in his court: where it preſides, governs, directs, 
judges, acquits and condemns according to merit and 
juſtice; with a knowledge which nothing eſcapes, a. 
penetration which nothing ean deccive, and an inte- 
grity which nothing can corrupt: # 1 
This active principle may perhaps be ſaid to con- 
ſtitute the moſt eſſential, barrier, between us and 
our neighbours the brutes ; for, if there be ſome in 
the human ſhape, wha are not under any ſuch, do- 
minion, I chuſe rather to conſider them as. deſerters 
fram us to our neighbours; among whom they will 
have the fate of deſerters, and not be placed in the 
fizit rank. | fats jv 


* 
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Our hero, whether he derived it from Thwackum 
or Square, I will not determine, was very ſtrongly 
under the guidance of this principle: for though he 
did not always act rightly, yet he never did it other- 
wiſe without feeling and ſuffering for it. It was this 
which taught him that to repay the civilities and little 
friendſhips of hoſpitality by robbing the bouſe where 
you have received them, is to be the baſeſt and 
meaneſt of thieves. He did not think the baſeneſs of 
this offence leſſened by the height of the injury com- 
mitted ; on the contrary, if to fteal another's plate 
deſerved death and infamy, it ſcemed to him difh- 
cult to aſſign a puniſhment adequate to the robbing a a 
man of his whole fortune, and of his child into the 
bargain. 5 Ra ED 
This principle therefore prevented him from any 
thought of making his fortune by ſuch means; (for 
this, as I have ſaid, is an active principle, and doth 
not content itſelf with knowledge or belief only.) 
Had he been greatly enamoured of Sophia, he poſſibly 
might have thought otherwiſe; but give me leave 
to ſay, there is great difference between running away 
with a man's daughter from the motive of love, and 
doing the ſame thing from the motive of theft. | 
Now, though this young gentleman was not inſen- 
ſible of the charms of Sophia; though he greatly 
liked her beauty, and eſteemed all her other quali- 
fications, ſhe had made, however, no deep impreſ- 
ſion on his heart; for which, as it renders him lia- 
ble to the charge of ſtupidity, or at leaſt of want of 
taſte, we ſhall now proceed to account. 4 55 
The truth then is, his heart was in the poſſeſſion of 
another woman. Here I queſtion not, but the reader 
will be ſurpriſed at our long taciturnity as to this 
matter; and at no leſs loſs to divine who this woman 
Was: ſince we have hitherto not dropped a hint of 
any one likely to be a rival to Sophia: for as to Mrs. 
Blifil, though we have beenobliged to mention ſome 
ſuſpicions of her affèction for Tom, we have not 
7 | hitherto 
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bitherta given the leaſt latitude for imagining that he 
had any for her; and, indeed, 1 am ſorry to ſay ity 
but the youth of both ſexes are too apt to be deſi- 
cient in 1 for that regard with which 


perſons more advanced in years are ſometimes ſo 


kind to honour them. „o hel ft 
That the reader may be no [lagger in ſuſpenſe, 
he will be pleaſed to remember, that we have often 
mentioned the family of George Seagrim, (commonly 
called Black George the game-kecper) which con- 
fiſted at preſent of à wife'and five child ten. 
The ſecond of theſe, children was a daughter, 
wlhoſe name was Molly, and who was-citeemed one 
of the handſomeſt girls in-the whole country, | 
Congreve well ſays, © There is in true beauty ſome- 
© thing which vulgar ſouls cannot admire;' ſo can- 
no dirt ar rags hide this ſomething from thoſe ſouls 
which are not of the vulgar ſtamp. 


The beauty of this girl made, however, no im- 
preſſion on Tom, till ſhe grew towards the age of 
ſixteen, when Tom, who was near three years older, 
began firſt to caſt the eyes of affection upon her. And; 
this affection he had fixed on the girl long before he- 
could bring himſelf to attempt the poſſeſſion of her 
per fon: for though his conſtitution urged him greatly 
to this, his principles no leſs forcibly reſtrained him. 
Fo debauch a young woman, however low her 
condition was, appeared to him a very heineus 


crime; and the good -will he bore the father, With 


the compaſſion he had for his family, very ſtrongly 
corroborated all ſuch faber refletions; ſo that he 
once reſolved to get the better of his inclinations, 
and he actually * three whole months without. 
ever going to Seagrim's houſe, or ſeeing. his daugh+ 
ter. : | x 


Now, though Molly was, as we have ſaid, gene- 
rally thought a very fine girl, and in reality ſhe was. 


ſo; yet her beauty was not oſ the molt amiable Kind. 
It had indeed very little of feminine in it, and would 
| | ve 
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have become a man at leaſt as well as a woman; for, 
to ſay the truth, youth and florid health had a very 
conſiderable fhare in the eompoſitron.. „ 

Nor was her mind more etſeminate than her perſon. 
As this was tall and robuſt, ſo was that bold and for- 
ward So little had ſhe of modeſty, that Jones had 
more regard for her virtue than ſhe herſelf. And as 
molt probably ſhe liked Tom as well as he liked her, 
fo when ſhe perceived his back warduelſs, ſhe. ber- 
felf grew proportionably forward; and when ſhe 
faw he had entirely deflrted the houſe, The found 


means of throwing herfelf in his way, and behaved 


in ſuch a manner, that the youth muſt have had 


- -»%» FF. 


* 
He Tikewiſe imputed her yielding to the ungoverna- 
ble force of her love towards him; and this the rea- 
der will allow to have been a very natural and pro- 
bable Tuppoſition, as we have more than once ima- 
hed the uhtominon comelinefs of his perſon : and 
indekd he was one of the händſomeſt young fellows 
N, „ e è | 
As there äre ſore minds "Whoſe affektions, hike 
Maſter Blifit's, are folely placed on one ſingle per ſon, 
whoſeintereft and ttidulfente'slone they conſider on 


every occaſion; regarding the good and ill of all 
ethers as merely indifferent, any farther than as they 
contribute to the pleaſure or advantage of that perſon. 
So there is a different temper of mind, which bor- 
rows a degree of virtue even from felf-love, Such 
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can never receive any kind of fatisfaftion from ano- 
ther, without loving the creature to whom that fatis- 
faction 1s owing: ind without making its well-being 
in ſome ſort neceſſary to their own cale. | 47 
Ol this latter ſpecies Was our hero. He conſidered 
this poor girl as one whoſe happineſs or miſery he 
had cauſed to be dependant on himſelf, Her beauty 
was ſtill the object of deſire, though greater beauty or 
a freſher object might have been more ſo; but the 
little abatement which fruition had occafioned to this, 
was highly overbalanced by the confiderations of the 
affeftion which ſhe viſibly Bebe him, and of the ſitu- 


ation into which he had brought her. The former 


of theſe created gratitude, the latter compaſſion; and 
both together, with his deſire for her perſon, raiſed 
in him a paſſion, which might, without any great 
violence io the word, be called Love; thdugh, per- 
haps, it was at firſt not very judiciouſly placed. 
This then was tlie true reaſon of that inſenſibility 
which he had ſhewn to the charms of-Sophia, and to: 
that behaviour in her, which 'might have beer rea- 
ſonably enough interpreted as an encouragement to 
his addreſſes: for, as he could not think of abandon- 
ing his Molly, poor and deftitute as'ſhe was, ſo no 
more could he entertain a notion of betraying ſuch a 
creature as Sophia. And ſurely had he given the leaſt 
encouragement to any paſſion for that young lady, he 
muſt have been abfolutely guilty of one or other of. 
thoſe crimes ; either of which would in my opinion, 
have, very juſtly ſubjected him to that fate, which, at 
his firſt introduction into this hiſtory, I mentioned ts. 
have been gencrally predicted as his certain deſtiny. 
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with her fan in her Hand, the very oe hee: 


and chürch- yard, as in tlie drawitig-room,” or, in the 
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C HAP. VII. 
Being the ſhorteſt chapter in thit books 


ER mother firſt perceived the alteratibn in the 

1 ſhape of Molly; and in order to hide it from 
her neighbours, ſhe ſooliſhly clothed her in that fick 
which Sophis had ſent her; though — er | | 
lady had little appreheriſion that the poor wom 
would have been weak enough to let any of her 
daughters wear it in that ſorm. , 3 

Molly was charmed with the firſt opportunity ſhe 
had ever had of ſhewing her beauty to advantage ; or 
though ſhe could very well bear to,conteniplate'fie 


ſelf in the glaſs, even when'dreſfed in rags} and 


thoygh ſhe had in that dreſs conquered the, heart 
Joorh, and perhaps of ſome others; yet ſhe tho 
the addition of finery would much improve k. 
charms, and extend her. conqueſt, | ' 
_ Molly, therefore, having dreſſed herſelf qut ih this 
ſack, with a new laced' cap, and ſonie other Fri: 
ments Which Tom had given her, repdifs to clurch, 
The great are decelved! if by tnagine ty have dþ: 
propriated arftbition and vanity to themſelves. Thefc 
ualities Nouriſh as notably in a country-chiltch;, 


* 


noble 9 


cloſet. Schemes indeed have been laid in tHe ves 
try, Which Would hardly diſgrace the cbncläbe- 


Here is a mitiiftry;” and here is ati' oppoſition.” N 
are plots and circumventions, parties and fatlo i 
equal to thoſe which are to be found 'in courts; 


Nor ate the women her lefs ptactiſed iti the high- 


| eſt feminine aits than their fair ſuperibis in quality 


and fortune, Here are mw and coquettes. Here 
are dreſſing and ogling, falſhood, envy, malice, ſcan- 


dal; in ſhelt, overy thing which jg commòôh to the 
—S . | mol 
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moſt ſplendid aſſembly, or politeſt circle, Let thoſe 
of high life, therefore, no longer deſpiſe the igno- 
rance of their inferiors; nor the vulgar any longer 
rail at the vices of their betters. 

Molly had: ſeated herſelf ſome time before ſhe 
Was known by her neighbours ; and a whiſper ran 
Grovgiithe whole congregation, * Who.is ſhe?? But 
When ſhe was .diſcoveredy. ſuch. ſneering, giggling, 

| Uttering, and, laughing, enſued among the women, 
that Mr. Aliworthy was obliged to: exert Ifis autho- 
$y to preſerve any decency among ihem. 
14 {5 vas 141 edu 2 +1 
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ſors by the Muſe. in the Homerican file, and 
ich none but the claſſical reader can taſte, 
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R. Weſtern had an eftate in this pariſh ; and 
Jas his houſe ſtood at little greater diſtance from 
is church than from his own, he very often came 
© to divine ſervice here; and both he and the charm- 
ing Sophia happened to be preſent at this time. 
Sophia was much pleaſed with the beauty of the 
Eirl, whom ſhe pitied for her Rape in having 
Areſſed herſelf in that manner, as ſhe ſay the envy , 
Which it had occaſioned among her equals. She no 
ſooner came home, than ſhe ſent for the game Keeper, 
and ordered him to bring his daughter to her; ſay- 
Ing, She would provide for her in the family, and 
might poſſibly place the girl about her own perſon, 
hen her own maid, who was now going away, had 
Teft her. 1 : Edit. 
Poor Seagrim was thunderſtruck at this; for he 
was no ſtranger to the fault in the ſhape of his 
daughter. He anſwered, in a ſtammering voice, 
* That he was afraid Molly would be too auk ward 
to wait on her ladyſhip, as ſhe had never been at 
6 ſervice,” No matter for that, fays Sophia, by * « 
8 W 
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will ſoon improve. I am pleaſed with the girl, 
4 and am reſolved to try her.“ PV; 3 

Black George now repaired to his wife, on whoſe 
prudent counſel he depended to extricate him out 
of this dilemma; but when he came thither, he 
found his houſe in ſome confuſion. So great envy, 
had this ſack occaſioned, that when Mr  Allworthy 
and the other gentry were gone from church, the 
rage, Which had hitherto been confined, burſt into an 


uproar; and, having vented, itſelf at firſt in oppro- 


brious words, laughs, hifles, and geſtures, betook it- 
ſelf at laſt to certain miſſile weapons; which, though 
from their plaſtic nature, they threatened neither the 
loſs of life or of limb, were however ſufficiently 


| dreadful to a well-dreſſed lady. Molly had tag. 


much ſpirit to bear this treatment tamely. Having 
therefore—But hold, as we are difident of our, oon 
abilities, let us here invite a ſuperior power to. our 


alliſtance. 


Ye Mufes, then, whoever ye are, who love to ſing 
battles; and principally thou, who, whilom didit 
recount the ſlaughter in thoſe fields where Hudibras 
and Trulla fought, if thou wert not ſtarved with thy 


friend Butler, aſſiſt, me on this great, occaſion, All 


things are not in the power of all. 

As a vaſt herd of cows in a rich farmer's yard, if, 
while they- are milked, they hear their calves at a 
diſtance, lamenting the robbery which is then com- 
mitting, roar and bellow; fo roared forth the So- 
merſetihire mob an hallaloo, made up of almoſt as 
many ſquawls, ſcreams, and-other different ſounds, 
as there were perſons, or indeed. paſſions, among 
them: ſome were inſpired by rage, others alarmed 


by fear, and others had nothing in their heads but the 


love of fun; but chiefly envy, the ſiſter of Satan, 
and his conſtant companion, ruſhed among the crowd, 


and blew up the fury of the women; who no ſooner 
came up to Molly, than they pelted her with dirt and 
. g rubbiſh, : ; To | 8 Ne 
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Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make a 
handſome retreat, faced about; and laying hold of 
ragged Beſs, who advanced in the front of the enemy, 
the at one blow felled her to the ground. The whole 
army of the enemy (though near a hundred in num- 
ber) ſeeing the fate of their general, gave back many 
paces, and retired behind a new-dug grave; for the 


church- yard was the field of battle, where there was | 


to be a funeral that very evening. — purſued her 
victory, and catching up a ſkull whic 
fide of the grave, diſcharged it with fuch fury, that 


having hit a taylor on the head, the two ſkulls ſent 


equally forth a hollow ſound at their meeting, and 
the taylor took preſently meaſure of his length on 


the ground, where the ſkulls lay fide by fide, and it 


was doubtful which was the moſt valuable of the two. 
Molly then taking a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in 
among the flying ranks, and dealing her Blows with 
great liberality on either ſide, overthrew the carcaſs 
of many a mighty hero and heroine. 

Recount, O Muſe, the names of thoſe who fell on 
this fatal day. Firſt Jemmy Tweedle felt on his 
hinder head the direful bone. Him the pleaſant 
banks of ſweetly winding Stower had nouriſhed, 
where he firſt learnt the vocal art, with which, wan- 
dering up and down at wakes and fairs, he cheared 
the rural nymphs and ſwains, when upon the green 
they interweaved the ſprightly dance; while he him- 
ſelf ſtood fiddling and jumping to his on mufic. 
How little now avails his fiddle ? He thumps' the 
verdant floor with his carcaſs, Next old Echepole, 
the ſow-gelder, received a blow on his forehesd Nonr 
our Amazomian heroine, and immediately fell to 
the ground, He was a ſwinging fat fellow, and fell 
with almaſt as much noiſe as a houſe. His tobacco- 
box dropt at the ſame time from his pocket, which 
Molly took up as lawfui ſpoil, Then Kate of the 
mill tumbled unfortunately over atomb-ſtone; W ieh 
catching hold of her ungartered ſtockings, ee 
1 the 


lay on the 


PE. „„ ew © 
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the order of nature, and gave her heels the ſuperio- 
rity to her head. Betty Pippin, with young Roger 
her lover, fell both to the ground; where, O perverſe 
fate! ſhe ſalutes the earth, and he the ſky. Tom 


Freckle, the ſmith's ſon, was the next victim to her 
rage. He was an ingemous workman, and made 


excellent pattins ; nay, the very pattin with which 
he was knocked down, was his own workmanſhip. 


Had he been at that time ſinging pſalms in the church, 


he would have avoided a broken head. Miſs Crow, 
the daughter of a farmer ; John Giddiſh, himſelf a - 
farmer ; Nan Slouch, Eſther Codling, Will Spray, 
Tom Bennet; the three Miſſes Potter, whoſe father 
keeps the ſign of the Red Lion; Betty Chambermaid, 


Jack Oſtler, and many others of inferior note, lay 


rolling among the graves. - . 
Not that the ſtrenuous arm of Molly reached all 
theſe; for. many of them in their flight overthrew 
each other. | | 

But now fortune, fearing ſhe had ated out of cha- 
rater, and had inclined too long to the ſame fide, 
eſpecially as it was the right ſide, haſtily turned 


about: for now Goody Brown, whom Zekiel Brown 


careſſed in his arms; nor he alone, but half the pa- 


| Tiſh beſides; ſo famous was ſhe in the fields of Ve- 


nus, nor indeed leſs in thoſe of Mars. The trophics 
of both theſe, her huſband always bore about on his 
head and face; for if ever human head did by its 
horns diſplay the amorous glories of a wife, Zekiel's 
did; nor did his well ſcratched face leſs denote her 
talents (or rather talons) of a different kind. | 

No langer bore this Amazon the ſhameful flight 
of her party. She ſtopt ſhoft, and calling aloud to 
all who fled, ſpoke as follows: Ye Somerſetſhire 
* men, or rather ye Somerſetſhire women, are ye not 
. aſhamed, thus to fly from a ſingle woman ? But if 


£ no other will oppoſe her, I myſelf and John Top 


$ here will have the honour of the victory.“ Having 
thus ſaid, foe flew at Molly Seagrim, and eaſily 
CER „ wrenched 


| 


54 Tix HISTORY or | 
wrenched the thigh-bone from her hand, at the ſame: 
time-clawing off her cap from her head. Then lay- 
ing hold of the hair of Molly with her left-hand, ſhe 
attacked her fo furiouſly in the face with her right, 
that the blood ſoon began to trickle from her noſe, 
Molly was not idle this while. She ſoon removed 
fhe'iclout' from the head of Goody Brown, and:then 
faſtening on her hair with one hand, with the other 
| ſhe cauſed another bloody ſtream to iſſue forth from 
the noſtrils of the enemy. uy ia of 
When each of the combatants had bore off ſuſhi. 
cient ſpoils of hair from the head of her antagoniſt, 
the next rage was againſt their garments In this 
attack they excrted ſo much violence, that in a 
very few minutes they were both naked to the 
middle. . P 
It is lueky for the women, that the ſeat of fiſtycuff- 
war is not the ſame with them as among men; but 
though they may ſeem a little to deviate from their 
 fex, when they go forth to battle, yet J have obſerv- 
ed they never ſo far forget it, as to aſſail the boſoms 
of each other; where a few blows would be fatal to 
moſt of them. This, I know, ſome derive from 
their being of a more bloody -inclination than the 
males. On which account they apply:to the-noſe; 
as to the part whenee blood may moſt eaſily be drawn; 
but this ſcems a far-fetched, as well as ill- natured ſup- 
poſition. # 5 f ; R 5 To 
Goody Brown had great advantage of Molly in. 
this particular; for the former had indeed no breaſts, 
her boſom (if it may be ſo called) as well in colour 
as in many other properties, exactly reſembling. an 
ancient piece of parchment, upon which any one 
might have drummed a conſiderable while, without 
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doing her any great damage. „ td | 

Molly, beſides her preſent unhappy condition, 

was differently formed in thoſe parts, and might, 

perhaps, have tempted the envy of Brown to give 

er a fatal blow, had not the lucky arrival of — 
9 8 3 Juones 
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Jones at this inſtant put an immediate end to the 
bloody ſcene. PV 
This accident was luckily owing to Mr. Square; 
for he, Maſter Blifil, and Jones, had moiinted thete 
horſes, after church, to take the air, and had ridden 
about a quarter of a mile, when Square, changing his 


mind, (not idly, but for a reaſon which we ſhall un- 
fold as ſoon as we have, leiſare) deſired the ypung 


gentlemen to ride with him another way than they 
had at firſt purpoſed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of neceſſity back again to. the 
church-yard. | | „ * 
Maſter Blifil, who rode firſt, ſeeing ſuch a mo 
aſſembled, and two women in the poſture in whict 


we left the combatants, ſtopt his horſe to enquire 


what was the matter. A country-fellow, ſcratching 
his head, anſwered him; I don't know mealtze 
* un't I; an't pleaſe your honour, here hath been's 
« vight, I think, between Goody Brown and Moll 
* Seagrim,* Who, who?” cries Tom; but with- 
out waiting for an anſwer, having diſcovered tlie f᷑d- 
tures of his Molly through all the diſcompoſare 1 

which they now were, he haſtily alighted, turned his 
horſe looſe, and leaping over the wall, ran to her. 
She now, firſt burſting into tears, told him how bat= 
barouſly ſhe had been treated. Upon which, forget- 
ting the ſex of Goody Brown, or perhaps not know- 


ing it, in his rage; for, in reality, ſhe had no femi- 


nine appearance, but a petticoat, which he might 
not obſerve, he gave her a laſh or two with his horſe - 


. whip ; and then flying at the mob, Who were all ac- 
cuſed by Moll, he dealt his blows ſo profuſely on all 
fides, that, unleſs I would again invoke the Muſes 
(which the gaod-natured reader may think alittle tow 


ard upon her, as ſhe hath ſo lately been violently 


ſweated) it would be impoſſible for me to recount the 


horſe-whipping of that day, 1 
Having ſcoured the Whole coaſt of the eneinß⸗ 28s 
well as. any of Homer's heroes ever did, or as Don 
C 4 Quixote, 


Tur HISTORY of 


Nut qte, or any knight-errant in the world could 
ave done, he returned to Molly, whom he found in 


condition, which muſt give both me and my reader 
ain, was it to be deſcribed here. Tom raved like a 


could with his handkerchief, and called out to the 
frvant to ride as faſt as poſſible for a ſide-ſaddle, or 
a pillion, that he might carry her ſafe home. 
Maſter Blifil objected to the ſending away the 
E as they had only one with them; but as 
Bguare ſeconded the order of Jones, he was obliged 


to comply. 


* 


The ſeryant returned in a very ſhort time with 
f her, and Molly, having collected her rags as 
well as ſhe could, was placed behind him, In which 
manner ſhe * carried home, Square, Blifil, and 
Jones attending. 

Here Jones, having received his coat, given her a 
Ay kiſs, and whiſpering her, that he would return 

in the evening, quitted his Molly, and rode on aſter 


his companions. 


CHAP, IX. 
Containing matter of no very peaceable colour. 


MO had no ſooner apparelled herſelf in her 
AVI accuſtomed rags, than her ſiſters began to fall 
violently upon her; particularly her eldeſt ſiſter, 
Who told her ſhe was well enough ſerved. * How 
had ſhe the afſurance to wear a gown which young 
Madam Weſtern had given to Mother ! If one of 
+ us was to wear it, I think,“ fays ſhe, © I m ſelf 
* hays dhe bel} right ; but 1 warrapt you think it 


*6 belongs 


madman, beat his breaſt, tore his hair, ſtamped on 
he ground, and vowed the utmoſt vengeance on all | 
Who had been concerned. He then pulled off his | 
oat, and buttoned it round her, put his hat upon | 
er head, wiped the blood from her face as well as | 


% IS oe oe oo "WI Wh 


| A „benden ieee E 
ould. „belongs $4 your beauty. I. ſuppoſe. you think 


* ourſelf more handiome chan any of us. Hand 
nd in ler "down the bit of glaſs from over the cupboard,“ 
rader cries another; I'd waſh the blood from my face be- 
* A © fore I tauked of my beauty. * You'd better haye 


on 'Y « minded what the arſon ſays,” cries the eldeſt, * 5 
T bi a not hearkened 8 men voke;* . Indeed. hi 
his | «and; fo ſhe had,“ foys the mother ſobbiog, * ſhe. bath 
C ja '- brought a diſgrace upon us 55 She's $ the he 9 
the Vamily that ever was a wh Ore.” . 3 
* not upbraid me wit that, mother,“ cries We ia 
you yourſelf was brought to-bed, of ſiſter tele. 
* Vithin a week after you was married,” « Yes, 
: « huſſy,” anſwered the enraged mother, tfol Was, 
: 7 © and what was the mighty matter of that ? Tv 
iged made an honeſt woman then ; and if you Was to &, 
made an honeſt woman, I. fhould not be angry; 8 
a but you muſt haye to doing with a gentleman, you, 
2 © naſty flut, you will have a baſtard, Bully, you will; bs 
ej and that I defy any one to ſay of me.“ 


gag In this ſituation Black George found His family, 

when he came home for the purpoſe before- men- 
Fe tioned. As his wife and three daughters were all of 
lier them talking together, and moſt of them crying, it 


was ſome time before he could get an opportunity of 

. being heard; but as ſoon as ſuch an interval occurred, 

be acquainted the company with what Sophia had ſaid, 
to him. 

Goody Seagrim then began to revile her daughter 

afreſh, * Here,“ ſays ſhe, © you have brought us into 

= © a fine quandary indeed. What will madam ſay to 

CM © that big art fo Oh that ever I ſhould live to 1 

this day!“ 
; Molly. anſwered with great foi. © And what 4 is 


A I © this mi hty place which you have got for me, fa-. 
r © ther ?” (for he had not well underſtood the phraſe 
= | uſed by Sophia of being about her perſon) * I ſup- 
Ae © pole it is to be under the cook; but I ſhan't waſh 


C2 a diſhes for an bod My gentleman will rovide. 
27 1 l 4 6 better 


- 
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better for me. See what he hath given me this af. 


e 
6 ternoon : he hath promiſed I ſhall never want mo-. |} * 
© 'hey ; and you ſhan't want money neither, mo-; * 
© ther, if you will hold your tongue, and know when : 
« you are well,“ And ſo ſaying, ſhe pulled out ſe- a 
veräl guineas,, and gave her mother one of them. 
The good woman no ſooner felt the gold within 
Ker pals, thik her temper began (fuch is the efficacy, 
f thit panacea) to be mollified. * Why, huſband,” 
ys ſhe, * would any but ſuch 4 blockhead as you, 
© not have enquired what place this was before he 
© had accepted it? Perhaps, as Molly ſays, it may, 
© be in the kitchen, and truly I don't care my. 
„daughter ſhould be a ſcullion-wench : for poor as 
© I am, I am a gentlewoman. And thof I was ob- 
® liged, as my father, who was a clergyman, died 
* worſe than nothing, and ſo could not give me a 
© ſhilling of Potion, to node vine myfeif, by mar- 
< Tying a poor man; yet I would have you to know, | 
23 have a ſpirit above all them things. Marry j 
© come up! it would better become Madam Weſt. | 
c ern, to look at home, and remember who her own 
© grandfather was. Some of my family, for ought I 
4 know, might ride in their coaches, when the 
* grandfathers of ſome voke walked a-voot, I war- 
rant ſhe fancies ſhe did a mighty matter when ſhe | 
© fent us that 1 ſome of my family would 
not have picked up ſuch rags. in the ſtreet ; but 
© poor people are always trampled upon.—The pa- 
© 71th, need not have been in ſuch a fluſter with þ 
© Molly.—You might have told them, child, your | 
4 2 mother wore better things new out of the 
6 ſhop.” ; 
. Weil, but conſider,” cried George, What an- 
© ſwer fhall I make to madam?* * I don't know 
£ what anſwer,“ ſays ſne: You are always bring- 
_ © ing your family into one quandary or other. Do 
© you remember when you ſhot the Partridge, the 
4 occaliqn of all our misfortunes ? Did not I 1 
. 6 viſe. 
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e viſe you never to go into Squire Weſtern's manor ? 


© Did not I tell you many a good year ago what 


* would come of it? But you would have your 


© own headſtrong ways; yes, you would, you vil- 


lain 


Black George was, in the main, a peaceable kind 
f fellow, and nothing choleric, nor raft, yet did 
he bear about him ſomething of what the ancients 
called the Traſcible, and which his wife, if ſhe had 
been endowed with much wiſdom, would have 


feared. He had long experienced, that when the 


orm grew very high, arguments were but wing, 


which ſerved rather to encreaſe than to abate it. He 


7 


was therefore ſeldom ngprovides with a ſmall ſwitch, 


a remedy of wonderful force, as he had often eſſaygd. 
and which the word villain ſerved as a hint for his 
applying. 

No ſooner, therefore, had this ſymptom appeared, 
than he had immediate recourſe to the ſaid re- 
medy, which, though, as it is uſual in all very ef- 
ficacious medicines, it at firſt ſeemed to heighten 
and inflame the diſeaſe, ſoon produced a total calm, 
and reſtored the patient to perfect eaſe and tranquil- 
lity. | | 3 
"This is, however, a kind of horſe-· medicine, which 
requires a very robuſt conſtitution to digeſt, and is 
therefore only proper for the vulgar, unleſs in one 
ſingle inſtance, viz, where ſuperiority of birth breaks 
out; in which caſe, we ſhould not think it very im- 
properly applied by any huſband whatever, if the 
application was not in itſelf ſo baſe, that, like cer- 
tain applications of the phyſical kind which need not 
he mentioned, it ſo much degrades and contaminates / 
the hand employed in it, that no gentleman ſhould 
endure the thought of any thing ſo low and deteſt- 


25 he whole family were ſoon reduced to a ſtate of 
quiet: for the virtue of this medicine, like 


2 Ex! c 1 1 5 5 5 
That of clefricity, is alien communicated through 


one 


6⁰ Tix HISTORY or 
one pr ſon to many others, who are not touched by 
the inſtrument. ' To fay the truth, as they both o e- 
ratè by friction, it may be doubted whikther ther is 
not fomething analogous between'them, of which Mr. 
Freke would do well to enquire, before he publiſhes 
the next edition of hisbook.” 1 2 * 10387 5 ; . 
A conncil was now called, in which, after many 
debates, Molly ſtill perſiſting that ſne would not go 
to ſervice, it was at length reſolved, that Goody 
Seagrim herſelf ſhould wait on Miſs Weſtern, and 
endeavour to procure the place for her elder daugh- | 
ter, who declared great readineſs to accept it: but 
Fortune, who ſeems to have been an enemy of this 
little family, afterwards put a ſtop to her promo- 
tion. 4* "6-48 - 31 ＋L f CW VII 1 
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A ftory told by Mr. Supple, the curate, The peneration | 

of Squire Weſtern. 1 great love for his daughter, 
and the return to it made by her. W 05 
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FT HE next morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr. 

| Weſtern, and was at his return invited by that 
entleman to dinner. & e e 22 
The lovely Sophia ſhone forth that day with more 
gaiety and ſprightlineſs than uſual. Her battery was 
certainly levelled at our hero; though, I believe, ſhe 
Herſelf ſcarce yet knew her own intention; but if ſhe 
had any deſign of charming him, ſhe now ſuc- 
Tn 5: 2 AS a 52 
Mr. Sapple, the curate of Mr Allworthy's pariſh, 
made one of the company. He was a good natured 
worthy man; but chiefly remarkabje for his great 
_ taciturnity at table, though his mouth was never ſhut 
at it. In ſhort, he had one of the beſt appetites in 
the world. However, the cloth was no ſooner taken 
away, than he always made ſufficient amends for his 


filence ; 


— 4 


That is, madam, as much as to ſay, 


. 8 
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ſilence: for he was a very hearty fellow; and his 
converſatio | 
five. n | 18 . Py pl _ # : 
At his firſt arrival, Which was immediately before 
the entrance of the roaſt Beef, he had given an inti- 
mation; that he had brought ſome news with him, 
and was beginning to tell, that he came that moment 
from Mr. Allworthy's, when the fight öf the roaſt 
beef ſtruck him dumb, permitting him only to ſa; 
grace, and to declare, he mult pay his reſpect to the 
baronet: for ſo he called the ſirloin. 25 : 
When dinner was over, being reminded by Sophia 
of his news, he began as follows: I believe, lady, 
your ladyſhip obſerved a young woman at chüfch 
« yeſterdsy at even- ſong, who Was Ureſt in one of 
your outlandiſh garments; I think I have ſeen your 
jadyſhip in ſuch a one. However, in the country, 
ſuch dreſſes are | | OE” 


. 13 


Rara avis in terris, nigroque ſimillima cyeno; 


” 


a a 8 » 
* ; 1 12 ö 21488 1211 9 4 r Ay 
A rare bird upon the earth, and very Tike a black 
: 9 2 5 5 ve 5 v4 To 1 171 ; . 3 
< ſwan, ; a , 6 4 1 * l * 12 of * od wy 3683 225 
1 ; F* £41 h Mel : 


© The verſe is in Juvenal: but to return to what 
I was relating. I was'ſaying ſuch garments are 
rare ſights in the country; and perchance too, it 
was thought the more rare, reſpect being had to the 
perſon who wore it, who, they tell me, is the 
daughter of Black George, your worſhip's game- 
keeper, whoſe ſufferings'T ſhould have opined, 
might have taught bim more wit, than to dreſs 
forth his wenches in ſuch gaudy apparel.” She 


created ſo much confufion in the congregation, that 
if Squire Allworthy had not ſilenced it, it would 
© have interrupted the ſervice: for 1 was once about 


to ſtop in the middle of the firſt leſſon, Howbeit, 
| 6 never-e 


n was often entertaining; never offen- 
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— 2 
8 — mans lane - 


* parted home, this occaſioned a battle in the church- 
yard, where, amongſt other miſchief, the head of 
* a travelling fidler was very much broken. This 
morning the fidler came to Squire Allworthy for à 
© warrant, and the wench was brought before him. 
The Squire was inclined to have componnded mat- 
ters; when, lo! on a ſudden, the wench appeared 
IL aſk your ladyſhip's pardon) to be, as it were, at 
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© demanded of her who was the father? But ſhe 
4 pertinaciouſly refuſed to make any reſponſe: ſo 
© that he was about to make her mittimus to Bride- 
+ well, when I departed.” 


And is a wench having a baſtard all your news, 


doctor d' cries Weſtern, * I thought it might have 
© been ſame. public matter, ſomething about the na- 
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tion.“ 
] am afraid it is too common, indeed,” anſwered 
the apron, © but I thought the whole ſtory altogether 
« deſerved commemorating. As to national matters, 
your lordſhip knows them beſt. My concerns ex- 
* tend no farther than my own pariſh.” 
7 5 Rus Pe the Squire, I believe I do know 
* a little of that matter, as you ſay; but come, 
Tommy, drink about, the bottle ſtands with 
* you.“ 4 1 l 
Tom begged to be excuſed, ſor that he had parti- 
cular buſineſs; and getting up from table, eſcapes 
the clutches of the Squire, who was riſing to ſtop him, 
and went off with very little ceremony. ; 
The Squire gave him a good curle at his departure ; 
.and then Ting to the parſon, he cried out, I 
ſmoke it, I ſmołke it: Tom is certainly the father of 
+ this baſtard. Zooks, parſon, you remember how 
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4 pence, Tem is che veather of the baſtar 
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« 1 ſhould 


« nevertheleſs, after prayer was over, and I was de- 


the eve of bringing forth a baſtard. The ſquire 
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he recommended the yeather o her to me,. - D—- n 
un, What a ſly b ch tis. Ay, ay, as ſure as two- 
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_ © 1 ſhould he very ſorry for that,” ſays the parſon. 
Why ſorry?” cries the Squire, Where is the mighty 
matter o't ? What, I ſuppoſe, doſt pretend that 
thee haſt never got a baſtard ? Pox f more good 
luck's thine ;' for I warrant haſt a done therefore 
many's the good time and often.” © Your worſhip 
is pleaſed to be jocular,” anſwered the parſon, but 
I do not only animadvert an the ſinfulneſs of the 
action, though that ſurely is to be greatly depreca- 
ted; but I fear his unrighteouſneſs may injure him 
with Mr. Allworthy. And truly I muſt ſay, 
though he hath the character of being a little wild, 
I never ſaw any harm in the young man; nor can 
I fay I have heard any, ſave what your worſhip 
now mentions. I wiſh, indeed, he was a little 
more regular in his reſponſes at church; but alto- 

"gether he ſeems 


© Ingenui vultus puer ingenuique pudoris. 


That is a claſſical line, young lady, and being 
rendered into Engliſh, is, A lad of an ingenuous 
countenance, and of an ingenuous modeſty :* for 
this was a virtue in great repute both among the 
Latins and Greeks. I muſt ſay the young gentle- 
man (for ſo I think I may call him, notwithſtand- 
ing his birth) appears to me a very modeſt civil 
lad, and 1 ſhould be ſorry that he ſhould do him- 
ſelf any injury in Squire Allworthy's opinion.“ 
© Poogh?” ſays the ſquire, injury with Allwor- 
'thy! Why, Allworthy loves a wench himſelf. 
Doth not all the country know whoſe ſon Tom is? 
You muſt talk to another perſon in that manner.. 
© I remember Allworthy at college.“ | 
I thought,' ſaid the parſon, he had never been 
at the univerſity.? . | : 
Yes, yes, he Was, ſays the Squire, nd many a 
6 wench bave we two had together, As ERS a 
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that by gratifying her, he commonly conveyed the 
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* whoremaſter as any within five miles o'un. No? h 
„ no. It will do'n no harm with he, aſſure your”. | | 
« ſelf; nor with any body elſe. Aſk- Sophy there 
* You have not the worſe opinion of a young fellow N 
« for getting a baſtard, have you, girl? No, no, the. Þ | 
« women will like un the better for't.” 3 8 
This was a cruel queſtion to poor Sophia. She had. l 
obſcrved. Tom's colour change at the parſon's ſtory ;. 
and that, with his haſty and abrupt departure, gave 
her ſufficient reaſon; to think her father's ſuſpicion. 
not groundleſs. Her heart now, at once, diſcovered. 
the great ſecret to her, which it had been ſo long diſ- 
cloſing by littte and, little; and ſhe found herſelf 


highly intereſted in this matter. In ſuch a fitua- 


tion, her father's, malapert queſtion ruſhing ſud- 
denly upon her, produced, ſome {ymptoms which, 
might have alarmed a ſuſpicious heart; but to do the. 
Squire juſtice, that was not his fault. When The roſe, 
therefore, from her chair, and told him, a hint from 
him was always ſafficient to make her withdraw, he 
ſuffered her to leave the room; and then with great 
gravity of counteance remarked, That it was better 
to ſee a daughter over-modeſt, than over-forward ;* 
7 ſentiment which was highly applauded by the par- 
on, 5 | i | 
There now enſued between the Squire and the par- 
ſon, a moſt excellent political diſcourſe, framed out 
of newſpapers and political pamphlets; in which 
they made a libation of four bottles of wine to the 
good of their country; and then, the Squire being faſt 
aſleep, the parſon lighted his pipe, mounted his horſe, 


ud. 


and rode home. | : 
When the Squire had finiſhed his half-hour's nap, , 
he ſummoned his daughter to her harpſichord ; but. 
ſhe begged to be e . that evening, on account of 
a violent head-ach. This remiſſion was preſently. 
granted.:- for indeed ſhe ſeldom had occaſion to aſk 
him twice, as he loved her with ſuch ardent affeQtion, , 


higheſt gratification to himſelf, She was really 2 
f 1 
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he frequently called her, his little darling; and ſhe 
well deſerved to be ſo ; for ſhe returned all his affec- 
tion in the moſt ample manner. She had preſerved 
the moſt inviolable duty to him in all things; and 
this her love made not only eaſy, but ſo delightful, 
that when one of her companions laughed at her, for 
placing ſo much merit in ſuch ſcrupulous obedience, 
as that young lady called it, Sophia anſwered, You, 
+ miſtake me, Madam, if you think I value myſelf 
© upon this account : for belides that I am barely 
© diſcharging my duty, I am likewiſe pleaſing myſelf. 
© I can truly fay, I have no delight equal to that of 
contributing to my father's happineſs; and if I 
value myſelf, my dear, it is on having this power, 
and not on executing it. 
This was a ſatisfaction, however, which poor So- 
2 was incapable of taſting this evening. She there- 
ore not only deſired to be excuſed from ber atten- 
dance at the harpſichord, but likewiſe begged that 


he would ſuffer her to abſent herſelf from ſupper. 


To this requeſt likewiſe the Squire agreed, though 
not without ſome reluQance ; for he ſcarce ever per- 
mitted her to be out of his ſight, unleſs when he was 
engaged with his horſcs, dogs, or battle. Neverthe- 
leſs he yielded to the deſire of his daughter, though 
the poor man was, at the ſame time, obliged to avoid 
his own company, (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) b 

ui for a neighbouring farmer to fit wit! 
kim, 


CHAP, 
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The narrow eſcape of Molly Seagrim, with ſome ob ſerva- 
trons for which we have been forced to dive pretty deep 
into nature. | | ; 
OM Jones had ridden one of Mr. Weſtern's 
horſes that morning 1n the chace; fo that hav- 
ing no horſe of his owu' in the Squite's (table, he was 
obliged to go home on foot, This he did fo expe- 
ditiouſly, that he ran upwards of three miles within 

the half hour. | 

Juſt as he arrived at Mr. Allworthy's outward 
gate, he met the conſtable and company, with Molly 
1n their poſſeſſion, whom they were conducting to 
that houſe where the inferior fort of people may 
learn one good leſſon, viz. Reſpect and deterence to 
their ſuperiors ; ſince it mult ſhew them the wide 


diſtinction fortune intends between thoſe perſons who. 


are to be corrected for their faults, and thoſe who are 
not; which leſſon, if they do not learn, I am afraid, 
they very rarely learn any other good leſſon, or im- 
prove their morals, at the houſe of correction. 1 
A lawyer may, perhaps, think Mr. Allworthy ex- 
ceceded his authority a litte in this inſtance. And, to 
fay the truth, I queſtion, as here was no regular in- 
formation before him, whether his conduct was 
ſtrictly regular. However, as his intention was truly 
upright, he ought to be excuſed in foro con ſcientiq; 

ſince ſo many arbitrary acts are daily committed b 
magiſtrates, who have not this excuſe to plead for 

themſelves. 1 | 

Tom was no ſooner informed by the conſtable 
Whither they were proceeding, (indeed be pretty 
well gueſſed it of himſelf) than he caught Molly in 
his arms, and embracing her tenderly before them 
all, ſwore he would murder the firſt man who offered 
. | to 
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to lay hold of her. He bid her dry her eyes and be 


comforted; for wherever ſhe went, he would ac- 
company her. Then turning to the conſtable, who 
ſtood trembling with his hat off, he deſired him in 
a very. mild voice, to return with him for a moment 
only to his father; (ſo he now called Allworthy) far 
be durft, he ſaid, be aſſured, that when he had al- 
ledged what he had to ſay in her favour, the girl 
would be diſcharged. _ | 
The conſtable, who, I make no doubt, would 
have ſurrendered his priſoner, had Tom dcmanded 
her, very readily conſented to this requeſt. So back 
they all went into Mr, Allworthy's Hall; where 


' Tom deſired them to ſtay till his return, and then 


went himſelf in purſuit of the good man. As foon 


„as he was found, Tom threw himſeif at his feet, and 
having begged a patient hearing, confeſſed himſelf to be 


the father of the child of which Molly was then big. 


He entreated him to have compaſſion on the poor 


girl, and to conſider if there was any guilt in the 


cCaſe, it lay principally at, his door. 


If there is any guilt in the caſe!” anſwered All- 
worthy warmly, * are you then ſo profligate and 
abandoned a libertine, to doubt whether the break- 
ing the laws of God and man, the corrupting and 
ruining a poor girl, be guilt? I own indeed it doth _ 
lie principally upon you, and fo heavy it is, that 

you ought to expect it ſhould cruſh you.. 

Whatever may be my fate,” ſays Tom, let 
me ſucceed in my interceſſions for the poor girl. I 
confeſs I have corrupted her; but whether ſhe 
ſhall be ruined, depends on you. For Heaven's 
.* ſake, Sir, revoke your Warrant, and do not ſend 


- 


| © her to a place which muſt unavoidably prove her 


.* deſtruction.” _ | 


# 


. Allworthy bid him immediately call a ſervant. 


Tom. anſwered there was no occaſion; for he had 


luckily met them at the gate, and relying upon his 


where - 


* _goodneſs, had brought them all back into his hall, 
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where they now waited his final reſolution, which, 
upon his knees, he beſought him might be in favour 
of the girl; that ſhe might be permitted to go 
home to her parents, and not be expoſed to 
a greater degree of ſhame and ſcorn than muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fall upon her. I know,” ſaid he, that is 
© too much. I know I am the wicked occaſion of 


© and if you ſhall have hereafter the goodneſs to for- 
give me, I hope I ſhall deſerve it.“ > 
Allworthy heſitated ſome time, and at laſt ſaid, 
* Well, I will diſcharge my mittimus—You ma 
* ſend the conſtable to me.“ He was inſtantly called, 
diſcharged, and ſo was the girl. | 

It will be believed, that Mr. Allworthy failed not 
to read Tom a very ſevere lecture on this occaſion ; 
but it is ee, e. to inſert it here, as we have 
faithfully tranſcribed what he ſaid to Jenny 3 in 
the firſt book, moſt of which may be applied to the 
men equally with the women. So ſenſible an ef- 
fe had theſe reproofs on the young man, who was 
no hardened ſinner, that he retired to his own room, 
where he paſſed the evening alone, in much melan- 
choly contemplation. 1 1 

Allworthy was ſufficiently offended by this tranſ- 


of Mr. Weſtern, it is certain, this worthy man had 
never ae himſelf in any looſe pleaſures wit 

women, and greatly condemned the vice of inconti- 
nence in others. Indeed there is much reaſon to ima - 
gine, that there was not the leaſt truth in what Mr. 
Weſtern affirmed, ef) ecially as he laid the ſcene of 
thoſe impuritics'at the univerſity, where Mr. All- 
_ worthy had never been. In fact, the good ſquire 
was a little too apt to indulge that kind Kale , 
which is generally called rhodomontade; but which 
may, with as much propriety, be expreſſed by a 
much ſhorter word; and perhaps we too often fup- 


it. I will endeayour to make amends if poſſible; 


greſſion of Jones; for, notwithſtanding the aſſertion . 


ply the uſe of this little monoſyllaþle by gmt. 
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ſince very much of what frequently paſſes in the 
world for wit and humour, ſhould, in the ſtricteſt 
purity of language, receive that ſhort appellation, 
which, in conformity to the well-bred laws of 
cuſtom, I here ſuppreſs. 

But whatever deteſtation Mr. Allworthy had to 
this or any other vice, he was not ſo blinded by it, 
but that he could diſcern any virtue in the guilty 


. perſon, as clearly indeed as if there had been no 


mixture of vice in the ſame character. While he 
was angry therefore with the incontinence of Jones, 
he was no leſs pleaſed with the honour and honeſty 
of his ſelſ. accuſation. He began now to form in his 
mind the ſame opinion of this young fellow, which,. 
we hope, our reader may have conceived. And in 
balancing the faults with his perfections, the latter 
ſeemed rather to preponderate. | 

It was to no ave! te therefore that Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr, Blifil with 
the ſtory, unbended all his rancour againſt poor Tom. 
Allworthy gave a patient hearing to their invectives, 
and then anſwered coldly; That young men of. 


«© Tom's complexion were too generally addicted to 


this vice; but he believed that youth was ſincerely 
affected with what he had ſaid to him on the oc- 
caſion, and he hoped he would not tranſgreſs.. 


- © again,” So that, as the days of whipping were at an 


end, the tutor had no other vent but his own mouth 
for his gall, the uſual poor reſource of iin potent re- 
venge. „ nt a | 

But Square, who was a leſs violent, was a much 
more artful man; and as he hated Jones more, per- 
haps: than Thwackum himſelf did, ſo he contrived 
to do him more miſchief in the mind of Mr, All- 


- * - * 
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which Mr. Allworthy was inclined to entertain for 1. 
him. The ſame, I believe, mult have happened to a 
him with every other perſon Who hath any idea of 0 
friendſhip, generoſity, and greatneſs of ſpirit; thatis 1 
to ſay, who hath any traces of goodneſs in his 
mind, LE | | 


Square himſelf was not unacquainted with the true c 
impreſſion which thoſe ſeveral inſtances of goodneſs tl 
had made on the excellent heart of Allworthy; for =. 
the philoſopher very well: knew what virtue was, 8 
though he was not always perhaps ſteady in its pur- tl 
ſuit: but as for Thwackum, from what reaſon I v 


will not determine, no ſuch thoughts ever entered a 
into his head, He ſaw Jones in a bad light, and he f 
imagined Allworthy ſaw him in the ſame; but that ſh 1 
he reſolved, from pride and ſtubborneſs of ſpirit, W 1 
not to give up the boy whom he had once cheriſh. Kt 
ed; ſince, by fa doing, he mult tacitly acknowledge t 
that his former opinion of him had been wrong. 
Square therefore embraced this opportunity of in- 
juring Jones in the tendereſt part, b giving a very 
bad turn to all thoſe before mentioned occurrences. 
« I am ſorry, Sir,* ſaid he, to own, I have been ( 
deceived as well as yourſelf, I could not, I con- 
feſs, help being pleaſed with what I aſcribed to 
the motive of friendſhip, though it was carried to 
an exceſs, and all exceſs is faulty and vicious; but 
in this I made allowance for youth. Little did I 
ſuſpect that the ſacrifice of truth, which we both 
imagined to have been made to friendſhip, was, in 
reality, a proſtitution of it to a depraved and de- 
bauched appetite. You now plainly ſee, whence 
all the ſeeming generoſity of this young man to 
the family of the game-keeper proceeded, He ſup- 
ported the father, in order to corrupt the daughter, 
and preſerved the family from ſtarving, to bring: 
one of them to ſhame and ruin. This is friendſhip ! 
this is generoſity! As Sir Richard Steele ſays, 
6 Gluttons who give high prices for delicacies, are 
VVV . very, 
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t very worthy to be called generous” In ſhort, I 
s am reſolved, from this inſtance never to give way 
© to the weakneſs of human nature more, nor to 
think any thing virtue which doth not exactly qua- 
© drate with the unerring rule of right.” WES, 
The goodneſs of Allworthy had prevented thoſe, 
conſiderations from occurring to himſelf ; yet were, 
they too plauſible to be abſolutely and haſtily rejected. 


when laid before his eyes by another. Indeed, what, 


Square had ſaid, ſunk very deeply into his mind, and, 
the uneaſineſs which it there created, was very eailly, 
viſible to the other; though the good man would not. 
acknowledge this, but made a very ſlight anſwer, and 
forcibly drove off the diſcourſe to ſome other ſubject. 
It was well, perhaps, for poor Tom, that no ſuch 


op ſuggeſtions had been made before he was pardoned; 
for they certainly ſtamped in the mind of Allworthy. 


the firſt bad impreſſion concerning Jones. 


CHAP, XII. 


Containing much clearer matters ; but which flow from the 
Jane fountain with thoſe in the preceding chapter. 


HE reader will be pleaſed, I believe, to return 
with me to Sophia. She paſſed the night, after, 

we ſavs her laſt, in no very agreeable manner, 
Sleep befriended her but little, and dreams leſs. In 


the morning, When Mrs. Honour her maid attended 


her at the uſual hour, ſhe was found already up and 
dreſſed. 9 | 5 
Perſons who live two or three miles diſtance in the 
country, are conſidered as next door neighbours, and 
a at the one houſe fly with incredible cele- 
rity to the other. Mrs. Honour, therefore, had heard 
the whole ſtory of Molly's ſhame ; which ſhe, being 


.tered \ 


ol a very communicative temper, had no ſooner en. 
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to relate in the following manner : 26 = 
+ La, Ma'am, what doth your ladyſhip think?“ the 
© girl that your la'ſhip faw at church on Sunday, 


© would not have thought her ſo handſome neither, if 
© you had ſeen her nearer; but to be ſure ſhe hath' 
© been carried before the juſtice for being big with 


© ſlit; and to be ſure ſhe hath laid the child to young 
© Mr. Jones. And all the pariſh ſays Mr. Allworthy 
is ſo angry with young Mr. Jones, that he won't ſee 
© him, To be ſure, one can't help pitying the poor 
© yoring man, and yet he doth not ; 
pity neither, for demeaning himſelf with ſuch kind 


<.ſhould be ſorry to have him turned out of doors, I 
© dares to {wear the wench was as willing as he; for 
> © ſhe was always a forward kind of body. And 
© when wenches are ſo coming, young men are not 
© ſo much to be blamed neither; for to be ſure they 
© do no more than what is natural. Indeed it is be- 
© neath them to meddle with ſuch dirty draggle-tails; 
© and whatever happens to them, it is good enough 
* for them. And yet to be ſure the vile baggages 
are moſt in fault, I wiſhes, with all my heart, 
© they were well to be whipped at the catt's tail ; for 
© it is pity they ſhould be the ruin of a. pretty young 
« gentleman ; and nobody can deny but that Mr. Jones 
© 18 one of the moſt handfomeſt young men that 
ever Sd 
She was 2 on thus, when Sophia, with 4 
more peeviſh voice than ſhe had ever ſpdken to her 
in before, cried, « Prithee, why do'ft thou trouble 
© me with all this ſtuff? What concern have I in 
9 . doth'? I ſuppoſe ybu are all alike, 
And you ſeem to me to be angry it was not your 
6 own'cafe,? | | 


* 


.C I, Mz'am, 


tered the apartment of her miſtreſs, than ſhe began 
whom you thought ſo handſome : though you | 


© child, She ſeemed to me to look like a confident 


eſerve much 


© of „ Yet he is ſo pretty a gentleman, 1 
0 
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„L Mam ' anſwered Mrs. Henour; © T am ſorry 
6. o (hip ſhould have fuch' an opimton of me. 
J am ſure no body can ſay any ſuch thing of me. 
All the young fellows in the world may go to the 


Devil, for me. Becauſe J ſaid he was a handſome 
mim]! Every body ſays it as well as I,—To be ſure 
never thought as it Was any harm to ſay a young 
man was handſome- but to be ſure T-fhall' never 
think him fo any more now ; for handſome is, that 


6. handſome does. A beggar wench!—' 
stop thy torrent of 1mpertinence,” cries Sophia, 
© and {ee whether my father wants me at breakfaſt,” 
Mrs. Honour then fling out of the room, mutter- 
ing much to herſelf ———of which — Marry come 
© up, I effare you; was all that could be plainly 
Whether Mrs; Honour really deſerved-that ſuſpi- 


cion, of which her miſtreſs gave her a hint, is a mat- 


ter which we cannot indulge our reader's curioſity by 
reſolving, We will however make him amends, in 
diſclohng what paſſed in the mind of Sophia. . 
The reader will be pleaſed to recollect, that a ſe. 
cret affection for Mr. Jones had inſenſibly ftolen into 
the befom of this young lady; that it had there 
grown to à pretty height before ſhe herſelf had” 
diſcovered it. When the firſt began to perceive its 
ſymptoms, the ſenſations were ſo ſweet and pleaſing, 
that ſhe had not reſolution ſufficient to check or repel 
them; and thus ſhe went on cheriſhing a paſſion of 
which ſhe never once conſidered the conſequences. 
This incident relating to Molly, firſt oy 8 - 


| eyes. She now: firſt perceived the weakneſs of Which 
the had been guilty ; and though it cauſed the utmoſt , - - 


perturbation in her mind; yet. it had the effect of other 
nauſeous phyſic, and for the time expelled: her di- 


ſtemper. Its operation indeed was moſt wonder- 
fully quick and in the ſhort interval, while her 


maid was abſent, ſo entirely removed all ſymptoms, 
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from her father, ſhe was become perfectly eaſy, and 
had brought herſelf to a thorough indifference Gl, 
ones. IS: Td ict; | 
The diſeaſes of the mind do in almoſt every parti- 
cular imitate thoſe of the body. For which reaſon, we 
hope that learned faculty, for whom we have ſo pro- 
found a reſpect, will pardon us the violent hands we 
have been neceſſitated to lay on ſeveral words and 


Phraſes, which of right belong to them, and without 
which our deſcriptions muſt have been often unintel-- 


ligible. | | 
Now there is no one circumſtance in which the 
diſtempers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to 


_ thoſe which: are called bodily, than that aptneſs 
Which both have to a relapſe. This is plain, in the 


violent diſeaſes of ambition and avarice. I have 
known ambition, when cured at oourt by frequent 
diſappointments, (which are the only phyſic for it) 
to break out again in a conteft for foreman of the 


grand Jury at an aſſizes; and have heard of a man 
d 


who ha far conquered avarice, as to give away 
many a ſixpence, that comforted himſelf, at laſt, on 
his death-bed, by making a crafty and adyantageous 
bargain-concerning his enſuing funeral, with an un- 


dertaker who had married his only child. 


In the affair of love, which, out of ſtrit confor- 
mity wath the Stoic philoſophy, we ſhall here treat as 
a diſeaſe, this proneneſs to relapſe is no leſs conſpi- 
cuous. Thus it happened to poor. Sophia; upon 
whom, the very next time ſhe ſaw young Jones, all 
the former ſymptoms returned, and from that time 


cold and hot fits alternately ſcized her heart. 


The lituation of this young lady was now very dif- 


ferent from what it had ever been before. That paſ- 


ſion, which had formerly been ſo exquiſitely delici- 
ous, became a ſcorpion in her boſom. She reliſted 


it therefore with her utmoſt force, and ſummoned 


every argument her reaſon (which Was ſurpriſingly 


; pel 


— 


{ttong for her age) could ſuggeſt, to ſubdue and ex- 
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pel it. In this ſhe ſo far ſucceeded, that ſhe began 
to hope from time and abſence a perfect cure. She 
reſolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as much as 
poſſible ; for which purpoſe ſhe began. to conceive 
a defign of viſiting her aunt, to which ſhe made no 
doubt of obtaining her father's conſent, 
But Fortune, who had other deſigns in her head, 
ut an immediate ſtop to any ſuch proceeding, by 
introducing an accident, which will be related in the 
next chapter. | | "I 


CHAP. XII. 


A dreadful accident which befel Sophia. The gallant be. 
_ haviour of Jones, and the more dreadful conſequence 
_ of that behaviour to the young lady; with a ſhort digreſs 

Lon in ſavour of the female ſex, e 


M* Weſtern grew every day fonder and fonder 
| of Sophia, inſomuch that his beloved dogs 
themſelves almoſt gave place to her in his affections; 
but as he could not prevail on himſelf to abandon 
theſe, he contrived: very cunningly to enjoy their 


company, together with that of his daughter, by 
inſiſting on her riding a hunting with him. 5 


Sophia, to whom her father's word was a law, 


readily complied with his deſires, though ſhe had 


not the Jeaſt delight in a ſport, which was of too 
rough and maſculine a nature to ſuit with her diſpo- 
ſition. She had, however, another motive, beſide 
her obedience, to accompany the old gentleman in 
the chace; for by her preſence ſhe hoped in ſome 
meaſure to reſtrain his impetuoſity, and to prevent 
him from ſo frequently expoſing his neck to the 
utmoſt hazard. 1 He 

The ſtrongeſt objeftion was that which would 
have formerly been an inducement to her, namely, 
the frequent mecting = young Jones, whom = 
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had determined to avoid; but as the end of the hunt. 


abſence with her aunt, to reaſon herſelf entirely out 


f being able to meet him in the field:the ſubſequent 
Kaſon, without the leaſt danger. | x 
On the ſecond day of ber hunting, as ſhe was: re- 
turning from the chace, and was arrived within a 
little EE from Mr. Weſtern's Houſe, her horſe, 


ſuddenly to prancing and capering, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that ſhe was in the moſt imminent peril of fal- 
ling. Tom Jones, Who was at a little diſtance be- 
h-nd, ſaw this, and immediately gallopped up to her 
aſhitance. As ſoon as he came up, he immediately 


by the bridle. The unruly beaſt preſently reared 
kimfelf an end on his hind legs, and threw his lovely 
burthen from his back, and Jones caught her in his 
ams. 5 3 
She was fo affected with the fright, that ſhe was 
not ſo immediately able to ſatisfy Jones, who was 
very ſolicitous to know whether he had received any 
kurt, She ſoon after, however, recovered her ſpi- 
Tits, aſſured him ſhe was ſafe, and thanked him for 
the care he had taken of her. Jones anſwered, * If 
I haye preſerved you, Madam, I am ſufficiently 
© repaid ; for I promiſe you, I would have ſecured 
you from the leaſt harm, at the expence of a much 
greater misfortune to myſelf, than 1 have ſuffered 
on this eccafion. - _. EE 

What misfortune,” replics. Sophia eagerly, *k 
hope you have come to no miſchief !* ER 
| 4 * not concerned, Madam, anſwered Janes, 
Heaven be praiſed, you have eſcaped ſo well, con- 
ſidering the danger you was in. Tf I have broke, 
my rm. I conſider it as a trifle, in comparilon 
of what I feared upon your acc nn. 
| Sophia 


ing. ſeaſon now approached, ſhe hoped, by a ſhort | 


of her unfortunate paſſion; and had not any. doubt. 


whoſe mettleſome ſpirit required a better rider, fell 


leapt from his own horſe, and caught hold of her's + 
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Sophia then fereamed out, Broke your arm! 
© Heaven forbid,” „ 3 

am afraid J have, Madam,” fays Jones, © but 


beg you will ſuffer me firſt to take care of yon. 1 


© have a right-hand yet at your fervice, to help you 
into the next field, whence we have but a very lit- 


* tle walk to your father's houſe.” 


Sophia ſeeing his left arm dangling by his fide, 
while he was uſing the other to lead her, no longer 
doubted of the truth; She now grew much paler 
than her fears for herſelf had made her before. All 
her limbs were ſeized with a trembling, inſomuch 


that Jones could ſcarce ſupport her; and as her 


thoughts were in no leſs agitation, ſhe could not re- 
frain from giving Jones a look fo full of tenderneſs, 
that it almoſt argued a ſtronger ſenſation in her mind, 


than even gratitude and pity united can raiſe in the 


gentleſt female : boſom, without .the aſſiſtance of a 


third more powerful paſſron. 


Afr. Weſtern, who was advanced at ſome diſtance 
when this accident happened, was now returned, 
2s were tlie reft of the horfemen. Sophia immediateh 
acquainted them with what had befallen Jones, ani 


' begged them to take care of him. Upon which, 


Weſtern, who bad been much alarmed, by meeting 
Ifls daughter's horſe without its rider, and was now 


overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, I am glad 
it is no worſe, if Tom hath broken his arm, we 
vill get a joiner to mend un again.“ 


The fquire alighted from his horſe, and proceeded 
to his houſe on foot,” with his daughter and Jones. 
An impartial ſpectator, who had met them on the 
Way, would, on viewing tkeir ſeveral countenances, 
Rave concludett Sophia alone to have been the object 
of compaſſion : for as to Jones, he exulted in having 
probably ſaved the life of the young lady, at the price 
only of à broken bone; and Mr. Weſtern, though 
he was not unconcerned at the accident which had 

„  _ — —_ 
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befallen Jones, was, however, delighted in-a much 
higher degree with the fortunate eſcape of his daughter, 
The generoſity of Sophia's temper conltrued this 
behaviour of Jones into great bravery; and it made a 
deep impreſſion on her heart: for certain it is, that 
there is no one quality which ſo generally recom- 
mends men to women as this; proceeding, if we be-. 
lieve the common opinion, from that natural timidi- 
iy of the ſex; which is, ſays Mr. Oſborne, ſo great 
that a woman is the moſt cowardly of all the 
creatures God ever made.“ A ſentiment more re- 
markable for its bluntneſs, than ſor its truth. Ari. 
ſtotle, in his politicks, doth them, I believe, mars 
Juſtice, when he ſays, The modeſty and fortitude of 
men differ from thoſe virtues in women; for the 
© fortitude which becomes a woman, would be cow: 
ardice in a man; and the modeſty which becomes 
a a man, would be pertneſs in a woman.” Nor is 
there, perhaps, more of truth in the opinion of thoſ 
who derive the partiality which women are incline 
to ſhew to the braye, from this exceſs of their fear, 
Mr. Baye (I think, in his article of Helen) imputcs 
this, and with greater probability, to their violent 
love of glory: for the truth of which, we have the 
authority of him, who, of all others; ſaw fartheſt 
into human Nature; and who introdpces the heroine 
of his Odyſſey, the greatjpattern of matrimonial love 
and conſtancy, aſſigning the glory of her huſband 
as the only ſource of her affe&tjon towards him *. 
However this be, certain it is that the accident 
operated, very flrongly- on Sophia; apd, indecg, 
after much enquiry into the matter, I am inclined to 


believe, that at this very time the charming Sophia | 


made no leſs impreſſion on the heart of Jones: to ſay 
the truth, he had for ſome time hecome ſenſible of 
the irreſiſtible power of her charms, 


* The Engliſh reader will = find this in the poem: 
for the ſentiment is entirely 


elt out in the tranſlations. 
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ſo many reaſons for bleeding, and quoted many caſes 


adding, if you open an artery, I promiſe you I will 
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" CHAP. XIV. 


The arrival of a ſurgeon. His operations, and a long 
| dialogue between Sophia and her maid. | 


HEN they arrived in Mr. Weſtern's hall, 
| VV. Sophia, who had tottered along with much 
difficulty, funk down in a chair; but by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of hartſhorn and water, ſhe was prevented 
from fainting away, and had pretty well recovered 
her ſpirits, when the ſurgeon, who was ſent for to 
Jones, appeared. Mr. Weſtern, who imputed theſe 
ſymptoms in his daughter to her fall, adviſed her to 
be preſently blooded by way of prevention. In this 
opinion he was ſeconded by the ſurgeon, who gave 


where perſons had miſcarried for want of it, that the 
Squire became very importunate, and indeed inſiſted 
peremptorily that his daughter ſhould be blooded. 
Sophia ſoon yielded to the commands of her father, 
though entirely contrary to her own inclinations : 
for ſhe ſuſpected, I believe, leſs danger from the 
fright than either the Squire or the ſurgeon. She then 
ſtretched out her beautiful arm, and the operator be- 
gan to prepare for his work. 5 
While the ſervants were buſied in providing materi- 
als, the ſurgeon, who imputed the back wardneſs which 
had appeared in Sophia, to her fears, began to com- 
fort ber with aſſurances that there was not the leaſt 
danger; for- no accident, he ſaid, could ever happen 
in bleeding, but from the monſtrous ignorance of 
pretenders to ſurgery, which he pretty plainly inſinu- 
ated was not at preſent to be apprehended. 3 
declared ſhe wos not under the leaſt apprehenſion ; 


forgive you. Will you?” cries Weſtern, * D— 
me, if I will; if he does thee the leaſt miſchief, 
dn me, if I don't ha' the heart's blood o'un out.” 


— 
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The ſurgeon aſſented to bleed her upon theſe condi. mn 
tions, and then proceeded to his operation, which he 

performed with as much dexterity as he had promiſed, 
and with as much quickneſs.: for he took but little 
blood from her, ſaying, it was much ſafer to bleed “ 
again and again, than to take away too much at 


Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired: M 
for ſhe was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, ſtrictly « 


decent) to be preſent at the operation on Jones. In. ; 
deed one objection which ſhe had to bleeding, l 
(though ſhe did not make it) was the delay which a 
it would occaſion to dreſſing the broken bone. For 
Weſtern, when Sophia was concerned, had no con- 0 
ſideration, but for her; and as for Jones himſelf, he 
© ſat like Patience on a monument ſmiling at Grief. 
To ſay the truth, when he ſaw the blood ſpringing 
from the lovely arm of Sophia, he ſcarce thought of 
what had happened to himſelf. | ; 
The ſurgeon now ordered his patient to be ſtript 
to his ſhirt, and then entirely baring the arm, he 
began to ſtretch and examine it, in ſuch a manner, 
that the tortures he put him to cauſed Jones to make 
| ſeveral, wry faces; which the ſurgeon obſerving, 
greatly wondered at, crying, * What is the matter, 
+ Sir? I am ſure it is impoſſible J ſhould hurt you. 
And then holding forth the broken arm, he began a 
long and. very learned lecture of anatomy, in which 
ſimple and double fractures were moſt. accurately 
conſidered; and the ſeveral ways in which Jn 
might have broken his- arm, were diſcuſſed, with 
proper annotations, ſhewing, how many of theſe 
would have been better, and how: many: worſe than 
the preſent ,., * c 5 
Having at length finiſhed his labhoured harangue, 
Vith which the audience, though it had greatly raiſed 
their attention and admiration, were not much edified, 
as. they really underſtood not a ſingle fyllabie of all 
de had faid, be procealedty-bulipath which be was 
75 | OT | more 
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more expeditious in finiſhing, than he had been in 
beginning. 5 : , ; 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, which Mr. 
Weltern compelled him to accept at his own houſe, 
and ſentence of water-gruel was paſſed upon him. 

Among the good company which had attended in 
the hall during the bone-ſetging, Mrs. Honour was 
one; who being ſummoned to her miſtreſs as ſoon as 
it was over, and alked by her how the young gentle- 
man did, preſently launched into extravagant praiſes 
on the magnimity, as ſhe called it, of his behaviour, 
which, ſhe ſaid, was ſo charming in ſo pretiy a 
creature. She then burſt forth into much warmer 
encomiums on the beauty of his perſon; enumerating 
many particulars, and ending with the whiteneſs 4 
his ſkin. _ * | 

This diſceurſe had an effect on Sophia's coun- 
tenance, which would not perhaps have eſcaped ' 
the obſervance of the ſagacious waiting- woman, 
had ſhe once looked her miſtreſs in the face, all 
the time ſhe was ſpeaking; but as a looking-glaſs, 
which was moſt commodiouſly placed oppoſite to her, 


gave her an opportunity of ſurveying thoſe features, 


m which of all others, took moſt delight; fo ſhe 
had not once removed her eyes from that amiable ob- 
ject during her whole ſpeech. WT | 

Mrs. Honour was ſo entirely wrapped up in the 
ſubject on which ſhe exerciſed her tongue, and the 


object before her eyes, that ſhe gave her miſtreſs time 


to conquer her confuſion ; which having done, ſhe 
ſmiled on her maid, and told her, She was certainly 


in love with this young fellow. — 1 in love, Ma- 
dam! anſwers ſhe, upon my word, Ma'am, I 
© aſſure you, Ma' am, upon my ſoul, Ma'am, I am 
© not.'—* Why if you was,“ cries her miſtreſs, © I ſee 
no reaſon that you ſhould be aſhamed of it; for 
© he is certainly a pretty fellow,*—* Yes, Ma'am," 
anſwered the other, * that he is, the moſt hand- 
ſomeſt man I ever ſaw in my life, Yes to be ſure, 
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© that he is, and, as your Ladyſhip ſays, 1 don't 
* know why I ſhould be aſhamed of loving him, 
though he is my betters. To be ſure, gentle folks 
are but fleſh and blood no more than us ſervan's. 
* Beſides, as for Mr. Jones, thof Squire Allworthy 
* bath made a gentleman of him, he was not ſo good 
as myſelf by birth: for thof I am a poor body, I 
© am an honeſt perſon's child, and my father and 
mother were married, which is more than ſome 
* yon can ſay, as high as they hold their heads, 
Marry come up! I aſſure you, my dirty couſin !, 

6 .thof his ſkin be ſo white, and to be ſure, it is the 
4 -moſt whiteſt that ever was ſeen, I am a Chriſtian. 
as well as be, and nobody can ſay that I am baſe. 
born; my grand-father Was a clergyman *, and 
* would have been very angry, I believe, to have 
thought any of his family ſhould have taken up 
s with Molly Seagrim's dirty leavings.* 

Perhaps Sophia might have ſuffered her maid to 
Tun on in this manner, from wanting fufficient ſpirits 
to ſtop her tongue, Which the reader may probably 
conjecture was no very eaſy talk: for, certainly there 
were fome paſſages in her ſpeech, which were far 
from being agreeable to the lady. However, ſhe 
now checked the torrent, as there ſeemed no end 
of its flowing. I wonder, ſays ſhe, at your 
_ *-aNurance in daring to talk thus of one of my father's 
friends. As to the wench, I order you never to 
mention her name to me. And, with regard to 
the young gentleman's birth, thoſe who can ſay 
nothing more to his diſadvantage, may as well be 
+ filent on that head, 2s I defire you will for the 
Future. « I am 


This is the fecond perfon of low condition whom 
we have recorded 1n this hiſtory, to have ſprung from 
the clergy. | It is to be hoped ſuch inſtances will, in 
future ages, when ſome provifion is made for the 
families of the inferior clergy, appear Rranger than 
they can be thought at preſent. | 
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' © T amt forty; 1 have offended your ladyſhip,“ an- 
fwered Mrs. Honour; © I am fure I hate Molly 
« Seagrim as much as your ladyſhip can, and as for 
abuſing Squire Jones, I can call all the ſervants in 
© the houſe to witneſs, that whenever any talk hath 
« been about baſtards, I have always taken his part = 
for which of you, ſays I to the footman, would n6t 
© be a baſtard, if he could, to be made a gentleman 
* of? And; fays I, I am ſure he is a very fine gen- 
* tleman'; and he hath one of the whiteſt hands in 
© the world: for to be ſure fo he hath; and, ſays I, 
one of the ſweeteſt temperedeſt, heſt naturedeſt 
* men in the world he is; and, ſays I, all the fer- 
* vants and neighbours all round the country loves 


+ him. And; to be ſure, I could tell your ladyſhip 


* ſomething, but that I am afraid it would offend 
you.. What could you tell me, Honour ? ſays 

© Sophia, + Nay, Ma'am, to be ſure he meant no- 

< thing by it; therefore I would not have your lady- 
© ſhip. be offended,” — Prithee tell me,“ ſays So- 

phia,—< I will know it this inftant.' Why, Ma'am,“ 

anſwered Mrs, Honour, he came into the room one 

day laſt week when I was at work, and there lay 

your ladyſhip's muff om a chair, and to be ſure he 

put his hands into it, that very muff your 3 

gave me but yeſterday. La, fays I, Mr. Jones, yo 


will ſtretch my lady's muff and ſpoil it; but he 


* {tfll kept his hands in it, and then he kiſſed it to 
© be ſure, I hardly ever faw ſach a kifs in my life aa 
© he gave it,” — I ſuppoſe he did not know it was 
© mine,” replied Sophia. Your ladyſhip ſhall hear, 
© Ma'am. He kiſſed it again and again, and ſaid it 
* was the prettieſt muff in the world, La! Sir, ſays 
© I, you have ſeen it a hundred times.—Yes, Mrs. 
+ Honour, cry'd he, but who can fee any thing beau- 
tiful irs the preſence of your lady but herſelf? Nay, 
© that's not all neither; but I hope your ladyſhip 


won't be offended, for to be ſure he mean't no- 
"2 e en gr was playing n 
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harpſirhord to my maſter, Mr. Jones was fitting in 
* the next room, and methought he looked melan- 
* choly. La! ſays I, Mr. Jones, what's the matter? 
A penny for your thoughts, ſays I. Why, huſly, 
ſays he, ſtarting up as from a dream, what can I be 
thinking of, when that angel your miſtreſs is play. 
ing? And then ſqueezing me by the hand—Oh! 
Mrs. Honour, ſays he, how happy will that man 
be !—and then he ſighed; upon my troth, his 
breath is as ſweet as a noſegay but to be ſure he 
meant no harm by it. So I hope your ladyſhip 
will not mention a word: for he gave me a crown 
never to mention it, and made me {wear upon a 
book; but I believe, indeed, it was not the Bible.“ 


a «4% „ „ aa A 


lion be found out, I ſhall ſay nothing of Sophia's co- 
Jour on this occaſion. * Ho—nour,' ſays ſhe, © 1 
. * if you will not mention this any more to me, — nor 
to any body elſe, I will not betray you I mcan, 
I will not be angry; but am afraid of your tongue. 
Why, my girl, will you give it ſach liberties?” 
Nay, Ma'am,” anſwered ſhe, * to be fare, I would 


* 


«„ a „ * 


8 ſhip—to be ſurc, I ſhall never mention a word that 
* your ladyſhip will not have me.“ — Why, I 
© would not have you mention this any more, {aid 
Sophia, for it may come to my father's cars, and 
+ he would be angry with Mr. Jones, thuogh | real- 
ly believe; as you ſay, he meant nothing. 1 ſhall 
be very angry myſelf if I imagined” Nav, 
ma'm, ſays Honour, I proteſt I believe he 
meant nothing. I thought he talked as if he 
was out of his ſenſes; nay, he ſaid he believed 
he was beſide h mſelf when he had ſpoken the 
words. Aye, Sir, ſays I, I believe ſo too. Yes, 
ſays he, Honour, — but I aſk your ladyſhip's par- 
don; I could tear my tongue out for offend- 
ing you.“ 60 on,“ ſays Sophia, yon may 
mention any thing you have not told me ey 

es; 


- 


„ „ „ „ «„ „„ „ „ «„ 


- Till ſomething of a more beautiful red than vermi- 


ſooner cut out my tongue than offend your lady. 


ng M 
elan. 
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t Yes, Honour, ſays he, (this was ſome time 
« afterwards when he gave me the crown} I am 
neither ſuch a coxcomb, or ſuch a villain as to 


think of her, in any other delight, but as my god- 


4 fleſs; as ſuch I will always worſhip and adore her 
© while I have breath. This was all, Ma'am, I 
will be ſworn, to the beſt of my remembrance: I 
© was in a paſſion with him myſelf, till I found he 


meant no harm.“ Indeed, Henour,' ſays Sophia? 


5 I believe you have a real affection for me; I was 
« provoked the other day when I gave you warning: 
« but if you have a deſire to ſtay with me, you ſhall. 
t To be ſure, Ma'am,” anſwered: Mrs. Honour, I 
$ ſhall never deſire to part with your ladyſhip. To be 
+ ſure, I almoſt cried my eyes out when you gave me 
« warning. It would be very ungrateful in me, to 


* defire to leave your ladyſhip; becauſe as why, I 
«© ſhould never get lo good a place again. Iam ſure 1 


for, as 


© would live and die with your ladyſhip 
poor Mr. Jones ſaid, happy is the man | 

Here the dinner-bell interrupted a converſation 
which had wrought ſuch an effect on Sophia, that ſhe 
was, perhaps, more obliged to her bleeding in the 
morning, than ſhe, at the time, had apprehended ſhe 
Mould be. As to the preſent ſituation of her mind, 
I ſhall adhere to a rule of Horace, by not attempt- 
ing to deſcribe it from deſpair of ſucceſs. Moſt of 
my readers will ſuggeſt it eaſily to themſelves ; and 


the few who cannot, would not underſtand the pic- 


iure, or at leaſt would deny it to be natural, if ever 
{0 well drawn. 
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BOOK v. 


Containing a portion of time, Somewhat longer than half 
rs aà year, 


Of rt SERIOUS in writing; atd for whit 
Purpoſe it is introduced, | 


Þ eee, there may be no parts in this prodi. 
l gious work which will give the reader leſs plea- 
ſure in the peruſing, than thoſe which have given the 
author the greateſt pains in compoſing. Among 
theſe, probably, may be reckoned thole initial eſ- 
ſays which we have prefixed to the hiſtorical matter 
contained in every book; and which we have deter- 
_ mined to be eſſentially „ to this kind of-writ- 
ing, of which we have ſet ourſelves at the head. 

For this our determination we do not hold our- 
Felves ſtrictly bound to aſſign any reaſon; it being 
abundantly ſufficient that we have laid it down as a 
rule neceſſary to be obſerved in all profai-comi-epic 
writing. Who ever demanded the reaſons. of that 
nice unity of time or place which is now eſtabliſhed 
to be fo eſſential to 2 poetry? What critic 
Hath been ever aſked, Why a play may not contain 


two days as well as one? Or why the: audience (pro- 


- wided they travel, like electors, without any expence) 
may not be waſted fifty miles as well as five? Hath 
any commentator well accounted for the limitation 
which an antient critic hath ſer to the drama, which 
he will have contain neither more nor leſs than five 
acts ? Or hath any one living attempted to explain, 
what the modern judges of our theatres mean by that 


word tor; by which they have happily ſucceeded in 
* 7 | PPIIY þ he 
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baniſhing all humour from the ſtage, and have made 
the theatre as dull as a drawing- room? Upon all. 
theſe occaſions, the world ſeems to have emhraced a 
maxim of our law, viz: Cuicungue in arte ſua perito 
credendum eft : for it ſeems, perhaps, difficult to con- 
ceive that any one ſhould have had enough of impu- 
dence, to lay down dogmatical rules in any art or 
ſcience without the leaſt foundation. In ſuch caſes, 
therefore, weare apt to conclude, there are ſound: 
and good reaſons at the bottem, though we are un- 
fortunately not able to ſee ſo far. . 

Now, in reality, the world have paid too great a 
compliment to critics, and have imagined them men- 
of much greater profundity than they really are. 
From this complaiſance, the critics have been em- 


boldened to aſſume a diftatorial power, and have ſo- 


far ſucceeded, that they are now become the maſters, 
2 have the aſſurance to give laws to thoſe authors, 


from whoſe predeceſſors they originally received 


them, | : | 
The critic, rightly conſidered, is no more than 
the clerk, whoſe office it is to tranſcribe the rules 
and laws laid down by thoſe great Judges, whoſe 
1 ſtrength of genius hath placed them in the light 
of legrſlators, in the ſeveral ſciences over which they 
preſided. This office was all which the critics of 
old aſpired to, nor did they ever dare to adyance a 
ſentence, without ſupporting, it by the authority of 
the judge from whence it was borrawed. | 

But in proceſs of time, and in ages of ignorance, 
the clerk ha to invade the power, and aſſume the 
dignity of his maſter. The laws of writing were 
no longer founded on the practice of the author, 
but on the dictates of the critic. The clerk became 
the Legiſlator, and thoſe very peremptorily gave 
laws, whoſe buſineſs it was, at gent only to tranſcribe 


Hence aroſe an obyious, and perhaps an unavoid- 
able error; for theſe critics being men of ſhallow. 
| ; ; Capas 
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capacities, very eaſily miſtook mere form for ſub- 
ſtance, They acted as a judge would, who ſhould 


adhere to the liftleſs letter of law, and reject the ſpi. 


rit, Little circumſtances which were perhaps acci. 
dental in a great author, were, by theſe critics, con- 


fidered to conſtitute his chief merit, and tranſmitted 


as eſſentials to be obſerved by all his ſucceſſors. To 
theſe encroachments, time and ignorance, the two 


great ſupporters of impoſture, gave authority; and 


thus many rules for good writing have been eſtabliſh. 
ed, which have not the leaſt foundation in truth or 
nature; and which commonly ſerve for no other 
Purpoſe than to curb and reſtrain genius, in the ſame 
manner, as it would have reſtrained the dancing 
maſter, had the many excellent treatiſes on that art 


laid it down as an eſſential rule, that every man muſt 


dance in chains. | 
To avoid therefore all imputation of laying down 
a rule for poſterity, founded only on the authority 


of iße dixit; for which, to ſay the truth, we have 


not the profoundeſt veneration ; we ſhall here wave 
the privilege above contended for, and proceed to 
lay before the reader the reaſons which have induced 
us to inter ſperſe theſe ſeveral digreſſive eſſays, in the 
courſe of this work. Wn” 
And here we ſhall of neceſſity be led to open a 
new vein of knowledge, which if it hath been diſco. 
vered, hath not, to our remembrance, been wrought 
on by any antient or modern writer. This vein is 
no other-than that of contraſt, which runs through 
all the works of the creation, and may prohably 
have a large ſhare in conſtituting in us the idea of all 


beauty, as well natural as artificial: for what demon- 


ſtrates the beauty and excellence of any thing, but its 


reverſe? Thus the beauty of day, and that of ſum- 


mer, is ſet off by the horrors of night and winter, 
And, I believe, if it was poſſible for a man to have 
ſeen only the two former, he would have a very im- 
perfect idea of their beau. ES 


But 


: 


| 
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gut to avoid too ſerious an air: Can it be doubted, 
put that the fineſt woman in the worid would lofe 
all benefit of her charms in the eye of a man who 
had never feen one of another caſt ? The ladies them- 
ſelves ſeem {o- ſenſible of this, that they are all in- 
duſtrious to procure foils ; nay they will become 
foils to themſelves: for I have obferved (at Bath 
particularly) that they endeavour to appear as ug- 
ly as poflible in the: morning, in order to ſet off that 
beauty which they mtend to ſhew you in the even- 


ing. ; ; 
Soft artiſts have this ſecret in practice, -tho' ſome 
perhaps have not much ſtudied the theory. The 
jeweller knows that the fineſt brilliant requires. a 
toil ; and the painter, by the contraſt of his figures, 
often acquires great. applauſe. | FE: 
A great genius among us will illuſtrate this matter 
fally. I cannot indeed range him under any general 


head of common attiits, as he hath. tiile to be placed 


among thoſe 
Inventas qui vitam excoluere per artet; 


Who by invented arts have life improved. 
1 mean here the inventor of that moſt exquiſite 
entertainment, called the Engliſh Pantomine. þ 
This entertainment conſiſted of two parts, which 
the inventor diſtinguiſhed hy the names of the Serious 
and the Comic. The Serious exhibited a certain 
number of heathen gods and heroes, who were cer- 
tainly the. worſt and dulleſt company into which an 
audience was ever introduced; and {which was a'ſe- 
eret known to few): were actually intended] ſo to be, 
in order to contraſt the comic part of the entertain- 
ment, and to di ſplay the tricks of Harlequin to the 
better advantage. i 88 
This was perhaps no very civib uſe of ſuch perſo- 
nages; but the contrivance was nevertheleſs inge- 
£5 : : ulous 
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nious enough, and had its effect. And this will nov 
plainly appear, if inſtead of. Serious and Comic, we 
ſupply the words, Duller and Dulleſt: for the Comic 
Was certainly duller than any thing before ſhewn-on 
the ſtage, and. could only be tet off. by that ſuperlative 
degree of dullneſs, which compoſed the ſerious. 80 
intoleraby ſerious indeed were theſe gods-and-heroe, 
that harlequin (though the Engliſh gentleman of that 
name is not at all related to the French family, for 
he is of a mueh more ſerious . diſpoſition) was always 


welcome on the ſtage, as he relieved the audience 


from worſe company. 7 | 

- | Judicious writers ed this art of 
contraſt with great ſucceſs, I have been ſurpriſed 
that Horace ſhould cavil at this art in Homer; but 
indeed he contradicts himſelſ in the very next line. 


Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 


Verum operi longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum.“ 


c. I grieve if &er great Homer chance to ſleep, 
6 Yet ſlumbers on long works have right to creep.” 


For: we are not here to-underſtand, as, perhaps, 
ſome have, that an author actually falls atleep while 
he is writing It is true that readers are too apt to 
be ſo overtaken; but if the work Was as long as any 
of Oldmixon, the author himſelf is too well enter- 
tained to be ſubject to the leaſt drowſineſs, He is, as 


* 


Mr. Pope obſerves, 


: © Sleepleſs.himſelf, to give his readers ſleep.” 

. To fay the truth, thefe ſoporific parts are ſo many 
ſcenes of ſerious artfully interwoven, in order to con- 
traſt and ſet off the reſt; and this is the true meaning 
of a late facetious writer, who told the public, that 
whenever he was dull, they might be aſſured there 
was a deſign in it. e 1 
Kt n 


4 
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In this light then, or rather in this darkneſs, I 
would have the reader to eonſider theſe initial eſſays. 
And after this warning, if he ſhall be of opinion, 


that he can find enough of ſerious in other parts of 


this hiſtory, he may paſs over theſe, in which we 
rofeſs to be labaziouſly dull, and begin the follow. 


ing books at the ſecond chapter. 


e A F. . 


In which Mr. Jones receives. many friendly viſits during 


' tis confinement; with ſome fine touches of the paſſion, 


of love, [ſcarce viſible to the naked eye, 


FROM Jones had many viſitors during his confine-. 


ment, though ſome, perhaps, were not very. 
agreeable to him. Mr. Allworthy ſaw him almoſt 
every day; but though he pitied Tom's ſufferings, and 
greatly approved the gallant behaviour which had oc- 
caſioned them, yet he thought this a favourable op- 
portunity to bring him to a ſober ſenſe of his indif. 


creet conduct; and that wholeſame advice for that 


E could never be applied. a3 a more proper 
aſon than at the preſent; when the miad was fob. 
tened by pain and ſickneſs, and alarmed by danger; 
and when its attention was unembarraſſed with-thoſe 
turbulent paſſions, which engage us in the purfuit 


of pleaſure. | | . ö 
At all ſeaſons, therefore, when tke good man was- 
alone with the youth, eſpecially when, the. latter was. 
— took occaſion to mind him of his 


totally at eaſe, | 
former miſcarriages, but in the mildeſt and tendereſt 
manner, and only in, order to introduce the caution, 
which he preſcribed for his future behaviour; on 


6. which alone, he aſfured him, would depend his. 
* own felicity, and the kindneſs which he might yet 


: (ug himſelf to receive at the hands of his father 
by. a 
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good opinion: for as-to what had paſt,” he faid, 
it ſhoald bed forgiven and forgotten. He there. 
fore adviſed him to make à good ufe of this acci. 
dent, that ſo in the end it might prove à viſitation 
for his on good. pe 

- Thwackum was Hkewiſe pretty afſiduous in his 
viſits; and he too conſidered à fick-bed to be a con. 
venient ſcene for le&tures, His ſtile, however, was 
more ſevere than Mr. Allworthy*s : he told his pupil, 
that he ought to look on his broken limbs as a 
judgment from heaven on his fins; that: it would 
* — him to be deity on his knees, pouring forth 
* thankſgivings that he had broken his arm only, and 
© not his neck; Whieh latter,“ he ſaid, © was very 
probably reſerved for ſome future occaſion, and 
„that, perhaps, not very remote. For his part,“ he 
aid, © he had often wondered ſome judgment. had 
© not overtaken him before; but it might be per- 
+ ceived by this, that divine puniſhments, thou 
+ ſlow, are al ways ſure.“ Hence likewiſe he adviſed 
him, to foreſee, with equal certainty, the greater 
s evils which were yet behind, and which were as 
ſure as this, of overtaking him in his ſtate of repro- 
© bacy. Theſe are, ſaid: he, © to be averted only by 
ſuch a thorough and ſintere repentance, as is not to 
© be expected or hoped for, from one fo abandoned 
in his youth, and whoſe mind, I am afraid, is to- 


© tally corrupted. It is my duty, however, to cxhort 


you to this repentance, though I too well know all 
4 exkortatious will be wain and fruitleſs. But /iberav! 
aninam mean. I can accufe my on confcience of 
no neglect; though it is, at the ſame time, with 
4 the-u moſt concern, I fee 
tam miſery in this world, and to as certain damna- 
4 tion in chene rt. IK 

Square talkett in #vety different ſtrain: he aid, 
„ ſuch wecidents as a broken bone were below the 
© conſideration of & Wife man that it was abun- 
+ dantly ſuſliclem to reconcile the mind to we 4 
Ses z + theſe 


you travelling on to cer- 
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( theſe miſchances, to reflect chat they are liable to- 
( befal the wiſeſt of mankind, and are undoubtedly: 
for the good of the whole.“ He ſaid, it was æ 
which there was no moral unhbtneſs:-: that pain, 


«© which Was the worſt conſequence of ſuch accidents, 


was the molt contemptible thing in ihe world; 
with more of the like ſentences, extracted out of the 
ſecond book of Tully's Tuſculan Qveſtions, and 
from the great Lord Shafteſbury. In proveuncing.. 
theſe, he was one day ſo eager, that he unfortunately: 
but his-tongue ; and in {ſuck a manner, that it not only: 
put an.end to his diſcourſe, but created much emo 
tion in him, and cauſed him to mutter aw oath or: 
two: but what was worſt of all, this accident gave: 
Thwackum, Who was preſent, and who held all fuch: 
doctrine to be heatheniſh and atheiſtical, an oppor- 
unity to clap. a judgment on his back. Now this: 
was done with ſo malicious a ſnęer, that it totally 


unhinged (if I may ſo ſay) the temper of the philoſo-— 


pher, Which the bite of his- tongue had ſome what 
ruffled ;. and as he was diſabled from venting his 
wrath at bis lips, he had poſſibly found a more vio- 
lent. method of revenging himfelf, bad not the ſur- 
geon, who was then Juckily in the room, contrary 
to bis on inereſt,. interpoſed: and preſerved the 


eace, : FER. 3 
Mr. Blifil. viſited his friend Jones but ſeldom, and 
never alone. This worthy young man, however, 
profeſſed: much regard for him, and as great concern 
at his misfortune ; but cautiouſly avoided any intis 
mach, leſt, as he reguensly hinted, it might conta- 
minate the ſobriety. of his own character: for Which 
purpoſe he had conſtanlꝝ in bis mouth that proverb 
in which Solomon ſpeaks, againſt evil communica- 
tion. Not that he was ſo bitter as Thwackum: fer 
he always expreſſed ſome hopes of Tom's reforma- 
tion; © which,” he ſaid, the unperallelled goodneſa 
ſhewn by his uncle on this . 

* f i » » . 
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effect, in one not abſolutely abandoned; but cox. Ml On 
cluded, If _ ever offends hereafter; I ſhall Shore 
not be able to ſay a ſyllable in his favour.” dhe re 
As to Squire Weſtern, he was ſeldom out of the Ill for 
ſick room ; unleſs when he was engaged either in the 14 1 
field or over his bottle, Nay; he would ſometimes tha 
retire hither to take his beer, and it was not without Ml D- 

| — that he was prevented from forcing Jones by 
| to take his beer too! for no quack ever held his ind 
I noſtrum to be a more general panacea, than he did he 
this; which, he ſaid, had more virtues in it than was the 

in all the phyſic in an apotfiecary's ſhop. He was, the 
however, by much entreaty, prevailed on to forbear I Jene 

the application of this — but from ſerenad- + ſer 

ing his patient every hunting-morning with the horn 1 ha 

under his window, it was impoſſible to with-hold II the 

| him; nor did he ever lay aſide that hallow, with 0 
| Which he entered into all companies, when he viſited o 
| 


Jones, without any regard to the fick perſon's being de 
at that time either awake or aſleep, | 

This boiſterous behaviour, as it meant no harm, ſo th 
happily it effected none, and was abundantly com. id m 


| —.— to Jones, as ſoon as he was able to ſit up, 4 81 
the — Sophia, whom the Squire then 108 
i 


brought to viſit him; nor was it, indeed, long before tk 
Jones was able to attend her to the harplichord, 1 8 
Where ſhe would kindly condeſcend, for hours to- «1 
gether, to charm him with the moſt delicious muſic, ly, 


unleſs when the Squire thought proper ta interrupt 
her, by inſiſting on Old Sit Simon, or ſome other if ** 


of his favourite pieces. 5 . 
_ - Notwithſtanding the niceſt guard which Sophia Þ * © 
. endeavoured to ſet on her behaviour, ſhe could not pn 
avoid letting ſome appearances now and then ſlip che 
forth 2 for love may again be likened to a diſeaſe in "ou 


this, that when it is denied a vent in one part, it will | 
certainly break out in another. What her lips there- th; 
fore concealed, her eyes, her bluſhes, and many little pr 
inxoluntary actions betrayed, tt. = 4 
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One day when Sophia was playing on the harpſi- 
chord, and Joncs was attending, the Squire came into 
the room, crying, There, Tom, I have had a battle 
4. for thee below ſtairs with thick parſon Thwackuta, 
lle hath been telling Allworthy, before my face, 
4 that the broken bone was a judgment upon thee, 
« D—nit, ſays I, how can that be? Did not he come 
by it in defence of a young woman ? A judgment 
indeed! Pox, if he never doth any thing worſe, 
he will go to heaven ſooner than all the parſons in 
© the country. Ne hath more reaſon to glory in it, 
© than to be aſhamed of it.” Indeed, Sir,“ ſays 
Jones, I have no reaſon for either; but if it pre- 
i ſerved Miſs Weſtern, I ſhall always think it the 
4 happieſt accident of my life.'—* And to gu,” ſaid 
the Squire, to zet Allworthy againſt thee vor it.— 
Pn un, if the parſon had unt had his petticuoats 
4 on, I ſhould ha lent un a flick; for I love thee 
+ dearly, my boy, and d—n me if there is any thing 
in my power which I won't do for thee. Sha't take 
4 thy choice of all the horfes in my ſtable to-morrow 
4 morning, except. only the Chevalier and Miſs 
4 Slouch.” Jones thanked him, but declined accept- 
10g the offer, —* Nay,” added the 1 © ſhat ha 
the ſortel mare that Sophy rode. She coſt me fifty 
6 guineas, and comes fix years old this graſs.” If 
* ſhe had coſt me a thouſand,' cries Jones paſſionate- 
ly, I would have given her to the dogs. * Pooh! 
pooh!“ anſwered Weſtern, + What becaufe ſhe broke 
© thy arm ? Shouldſt forget and forgive. I thought 


© hadſt been more a man than to bear malice againſt 
© dumb creature.'—Here Sophia interpoſed, and 


put an end te the converſation, by deſiring her fa- 
ther's leave to play to him; a requeſt which he ne- 
ver refuſed. — 7 | TY 
The countenance of Sophia had undergone more 
than one change during the foregoing ſpeeches; and 
prabably ſhe imputed the paſſionate reſentment, 
witich Jones had cxpreſſcd againſt the mare, to a 
EO | different 
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different motive from that from which her father 
had derived it. Her ſpirits were at this-time in a 
viſible flutter ; and {he played ſo intolerably ill, that 
had not Weſtern ſoon fallen afleep, he muſt have re- Ph: 
marked it. Jones, however, who was. ſufficiently ill 
awake, and was not without an ear, any more than 
. without eyes; made ſome obſervations ; which being Ml. 
19incd to all which the reader may remember to have 
pailled formerly, gave him - pretty ſtrong aſſuranccs, I ſwe 
when he came to reflect on the whole, that all was proc 
not well in the tender boſom of Sophia. An opi- WE thiol 
non which many young gentlemen will, F doubt but, 
nat, extremely wonder at bis not having been well ciou 
eonſi rmed in long ago. To conſeſs the truth, he had tuot 
Tether too much diffidence in hümſelf, and was not J ther 
forward enough in ſeeing the advances of a young em 
lady: a misfortune Which can only be cared by mix 
that early to n- education, which is at preſent ſo ge-- com 
nerally ia faſhia ang tar 
Wien theſe thoughts had fully taken poſſeſſion of I the. 
Jones, they occaſioned a perturbation in his mind, be 
which, in a conſtiution leſs: pure and firm than his, 1 F 
might have been, at ſuch a ſeaſon, attended with I flatt 
very dangerous conſequences. He was truly ſenſible he 1 
of the great Worth of Sophia. He extremely liked paſl 
her perſon, no leſs admired her accompliſhments, He 
and tenderly loved her goodneſs. In reality, as he bad 
had never onee entertained any thought of poſſeſſing WM mil 
her, nor had ever given the leaſt voluntary indulgence ' I enct 
to his inclinations, he had a much ſtronger paſſion tor 
for her than he bim ſelf was acquainted with, His tot 
heart no brought forth the full ſecret, at the ſome ' ſelf 
time that it aſſured himeths adorable object returned. WM Wh: 
his affection. 1 hon 
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ſhich all 60 have no heart, will think to contain nuch 


ado about nothing. 


H E reader will perhaps imagine, the ſenſations 
which now aroſe in Jones to have been ſo 
ſweet and delicious, that they would rather tend to 


produce a chearful ſerenity in the mind, than any of 
tioſe dangerous effects which we have mentioned: 
but, in fact, ſenſations of this kind, however deli- 


cious, are, at their firſt recognition, of a very tumul- 
tuous nature, and have very little of the opiate in 
them, They were, moreover, in the preſent caſe, 
embittered with certain circumſtances, which being 
mixed with ſweeter ingredients, tended altogether to 
compoſe a draught that might be termed bitter. ſcueet; 
tian which, as nothing can be more diſagreeable to 
the palate, ſo nothing, in the metaphorical ſenſe, can 


pe ſo injurious to the mind, ; 


For firſt,” though he had ſufficient foundation to 


| fatter himſelf on what he had obſerved in Sophia, - 


he was not yet free from doubt of miſconſtruing com- 
paſſion, or, at beſt, eſteem, into a warmer regard. 
He was far from a ſanguine aſſurance that Sophia 
had any ſuch affection towards him, as might pro- 
miſe his inclinations that harveſt, which, if they were 
encouraged and nurſed, they would finally grow up 
to require. - Beſides, if he could hope to 4.5 bar 
to his happineſs from the daughter, bi thought him- 


* 


ſelf certain of meeting an effectual bar in the father; 


who, though he was a country Squire in bis diver- 
lions, was perfectly a man of the world in whatever 
regarded his fortune; had the moſt violent affection 
for his only daughter, and had often ſignified, in his 


cups, the pleaſure he propoſed in ſeeing her married 


to one of the richeſt men in the county. Jones was 
not ſo vain and ſenſeleſs a coxcomb 'as to expect, 
'4 E irom 


and the name o 
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from any regard which Weſtern had profeſſed for 
him, that he ** ever be induced to lay aſide 
theſe views of a vancing his daughter. He well 
knew, that fortune is generally the principal, if not 
the ſole conſideration, Mhieh operates on the beſt of 
parents in theſe matters : for friendſhip make us 
warmly eſpoule the intereſt of others, but is very 
cold to the gratification of their paſſions, Indeed, to 
feel the happineſs which, may reſult from this, it is 
.necefary . we ſhould poſſeſs the paſſion ourſelves, 
As he had therefore no hopes of obtaining her fa- 
'ther's conſent, ſo he thought to endeavour to ſucceed, 
without it; and by ſuch means to fruſtrate the great 


- 


pointof Mr. Weſtern's life, was to make a very ill 
ſe of his hoſpitality, and a very ungrateful return 
to the many little favours received ( however roughly) 
at his hands. If he ſaw ſuch a conſequence with 
Horror and diſdain, how much more was he ſhocked 
with what regarded Mr. Allworthy ! to whom, as 
he had more than filial obligations, ſo had he for 


dim more than fihal piety, He knew the nature of 
that good man to be ſo ayerſe to any baſeneſs or 
treachery, that the leaſt attempt of ſuch a kind would 


make the guilty perſon for ever odious to his eyes, 
f that perſon a deteſtable ſound in his 
ears. The appearance of ſuch unſurmountable diff. 
culties was ſufficient to have inſpired him with de- 
Fpair, however ardent his wiſhes. had been; but 
even theſe were controlled by compaſſion for an- 
other woman. The idea. of lovely Molly now in- 
truded itſelf before him. He had ſworn eternal 
conſtancy in her arms, and ſhe had as often vowed 
never to outlive his deſerting her. He now ſaw her 
in all the moſt ſhocking poſtures of death; nay, he 
conſidered all the miſeries of proſtitution to which 
ſhe would be liable, and of which he would be dou- 
bly the occaſion; firſt by ſeducing, and then by des 
ſerting her: for he well knew the hatred which all 
Her neighboyrs, and even her own fillers, bore her 
, ; 3 1 1 20 and 


45 


und h ready they would all be to tear her to 


fatal evening) a e ws accident ſet all his paſ- 
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piecess Indeed he had expoſed her to more envy 
than ſhame, or rather to the latter by means of the 
former: for many women abuſed her for being a 
whore, while they envied her her lover and her 
finery, and would have been themſelves glad to have 
purchaſed theſe at the ſame rate. The ruin, there- 
fore, of the poor girl maſt, he foreſawy, nnavoidably 
attend his deſerting her; and this thought ſtung him 
to the ſoul. Poverty and diftreſs- ſeemed to-him\to 
give none a right of 'aggravating thoſe misfortunes. 
The meanneſs of her condition did not repreſent her 
miſery as of little eonſequenee in his eyes, nor did it 
appear to juſtify, or even to palliate, his guilt, in 
bringing that miſery upon her. But why do I men- 


tion juſtification ? His on heart would not ſuffer him 


to deſtroy a human creature, who, he thought, loved 
him, and had to that love ſacrificed her innbcence. 
His own good heart pleaded her cauſe; not as a cold 
venal advocate; but as one 1ntereſted in the event, 
and which muſt itſelf deeply ſhare in all the agonies 
its owner brought on another. | 
When this cunning advocate had ſufficiently raiſed 
the pity of Jones, by painting poor Molly in all the 
circumſtances of wretchednefs ; it artfully called in 
the aſſiſtance of another paſſion, and repreſented 
the girl in all the amiable colours of youth, health, 
and beauty; as one greatly the object of defire, and 
much the more ſo, at leaſt to a good mind, from 


| veing at the ſame time, the object of compaſs 
On. 0 * p F l 


Amidſt theſe thoughts, poor Jones paſſed a long | 


ſleepleſs night, and in the morning the reſult of the 


whole was to-abide by Molly, and to think no more 


of Sophia. 


In this virtuous reſolution he continued all the next 
day till the evening, cheriſhing the idea of Molly, 
and driving Sophia from his thoughts ; but in the 


fivng 
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ſions again on float, and worked ſo total a change in 


his mind, that we think it decent to communicate it 
in a freſh chapter. : | 


CHAP. Iv. 
A little chapter, in which is contained a little incident. 


| A MONG other viſitants, who paid their compli. 
ments to the young gentleman in his confine 
ment, Mrs. Honour was one. The reader, perhaps, 
when he reflects on ſome expreſſions which have for- 
merly dropt from her, may conceive that ſhe herſelf 
had a very particular affection for Mr. Jones; but, 
in reality, it was no ſuch thing. Tom was a hand- 
ſome young fellow; and for that ſpecies of men Mrs. 
Honour bad ſome regard, but this was perfectly in- 
diſcriminate: for having been croſſed in the love which 
ſhe bore a certain nobleman's footman, who had 
baſely deſerted her after a promiſe of marriage, ſhe 
Had 0 ſecurely kept together the broken remains of 
her heart, that no man had ever ſince been able to 
poſſeſs himſelf of any ſingle fragment. She viewed 
all handſome men with that equal regard and benevo- 
lence, which a ſober and virtuous mind bears to all 
the good. —She might, indeed, be called a lover of 
men, as Socrates was. a lover of mankind, preferred 
one to another for corporeal, as he for mental quali- 
fications; but never carrying this preference ſo far as 
to cauſe any perturbation in the philoſopical ſerenity 
of her temper. _ Wo 7 "t 
The day after Mr. Jones had had that conflict with 
himſelf, which we have ſeen in the preceding chapter, 
Mrs. Honour came into his room, and finding him 
alone, began in the following manner: * La, Sir, 
© where do you think I have been? I warrants you, 
you would not gueſs in fifty years; but if you did 
b gueſs, to be ſure, I muſt not tell you * 
| Is TP 
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s Nay, if it be ſomething which you muſt not tell 
© me,” ſays Jones, I ſhall have the curiolity to en- 


© quire, and I know you will not be ſo barbarous as 
6. to refuſe me.'—* I don't know,” cries ſhe, * why 


© T ſhould refuſe you neither, for that matter; for 


© to be ſure you won't mention it any more. And 
© for that matter, if you knew where I had been, 
* unleſs you knew what I had been about, it would 
« not ſignify much. Nay, I don't ſee why it ſhould 
© be kept a ſecret, for my part; for to be fure ſhe is 
© the beſt lady in the world.” Upon this, Jones be- 
gan to beg earneſtly to be let into this ſecret, and 
faithfully promiſed not to divulge it. She then pro- 
ceeded thus: Why, you mult know, Sir, my young 
© lady ſent me to enquire after Molly  Seagrim, 
and to ſee whether the wench wanted any thing: 
to be ſure, I did not care to go, methinks; but 
ſervants muſt do what they are ordered. How 
could you undervalue yourſelf ſo, Mr. Jones? 
So my lady bid me go and carry her ſome linen, 
and other things.——She is too good. If ſuch for- 
ward ſluts were ſent to Bridewell, it would be better 
for them. I told my lady, ſays I, Madam, your 
La'ſhip is encouraging idleneſs . And was 
my Sophia ſo good ? fays Jones. My Sophia! 
I aſſure you, marry come up,“ anſwered Honour. 
And yet if you knew all— Indeed, if I was as 
Mr. Jones, I ſhould look a little higher than ſuch 
trumpery as Molly Seagrim. What do you mean 
by theſe words,“ replied Jones, If I knew all ?— 
I mean what I mean,” ſays Honour. Don't you 
remember putting your hands in my lady's muff 
once? I vow I could almoſt find in my heart to 
tell, if I was certain my lady would never come to- 
© the hearing on't.'— Jones then made ſeveral ſolemn 
proteftations. And Honour proceeded, Then, 
to be ſure, my Lady gave me that muff; and after- 
« wards, upon hearing what you had done'—* Then 


* you told her what 1 m done! interrupted Jones. 
1 | | 3 
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© If I did, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, * you need not be. 
angry with me. Many's the man would have 
given his head to have had my lady told, if they 
© had known———- for, to be ſure, bo biggeſt lord 
in the land might be proud but, I proteſt, I 
© have a great mind not to tell you.“ Jones fell to 
entreatics, and ſoon prevailed on her to go on thus: 
© You muſt know then, Sir, that my lady had given 
© this muff to me; but about a day or two after I had 
told her the ſtory, ſhe quarrels with her new muff, 
© and to be ſure it is the prettieſt that cver was ſeen, 
% Honour,” ſays ſhe, „ this is an odious muff; it is 
“ too big for me, I can't wear it— till I 
& can get another, you muſt let me have my old one 
© again, and you may have this in the room on't”—. 


© for ſhe's a good lady, and ſcorns to give a thing 


© and take a thing, I promiſe you that, So to be 
© ſure J fetched it her back again, and 1 believe, ſhe 
© hath worn it upon her arm almoſt ever ſince, 
and I warrants hath given it many a kiſs when 
© nobody hath ſeen her.” | 


Here the converſation was. interrupted by Mr.. 


Weltern himſelf, who came to ſummon Jones to the 
harpſichord; whither the poor young fellow went 
all pale and trembling. This Weſtern obſerved, 
but oa ſeeing Mrs. Honour, imputed it to a wrong 


cauſe; and having given Jones a hearty curſe between. 


jeſt and earneſt, he bid him beat abroad, and not 

poach up the game in his warren, NY 
Sophia looked this evening with more than uſual 

beauty, and we may believe it wasno ſmall addition 

to her charm in = 

— happened to have on her right arm this very 

muff. ; 

She was playing one of her father's favourite 
tuncs, and he was leauing on her chair, when the 
muff fell over her fingers, and put her out, This ſo 
diſconcerted the Squire, that he ſnatched the muff 


* 


eyes of Mr. Jones, that ſhe 


from her, and with a heatty curſe threw it into the 
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fre. Sophia inſtantly ſtarted up, and with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs recovered it from the flames. | * 

Though this incident will probably appear of little 
conſequence to many of our een yet, trifling as 
it Was, it had ſo violent an effect on poor Jones, that 
we thought it our duty to relate it. In reality, there 
are many little circumſtances too often omitted by 
injudicious hiſtorians, from which events of the ut- 
moſt importance àriſe. The world may indeed be 
conſidered as a vaſt machine, in which the Wheels 
are originally ſet in motion by thoſe which are very 
minute, and almoſt imperceptible to any but the 
ſtrongeſt eyes. * f | 

Thus, not all the charms of the incomparable 
Sophia; not all the dazzling brightueſs, and languiſh- 
ing ſoftneſs of her eyes; the harmony of her voice, 
and of her perſon; not all her wit, good-humour, 
greatneſs of mind, or ſweetneſs of difpoſition, had 
been able ſo abſolutely to conquer and enſlave the 
heart of poor Jones, as this little incident of the muff. 
Thus the poet ſweetly ſings of Troy: 


ca ptique dolis lachrymiſque eoacti 
uos neque Tydides, nec Lariſſæus Achilles, 
on anni domuere decem, non mille Carine, 


What Diomede, or Thetis' greater fon, | | 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had done þ 
Falſe tears, ad fawning words, the city won. 

; DRYDEN. 


The citadel of Jones was now taken by ſurprize. 
All thofe' confiderations of honour and prudence, 
which our hero. had lately with ſo mach military 


wiſdom, placed as guards over the avenues of his 
heart, ran away from their poſts, and the god of love 


marched in in triumph, 
22 1 F 
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CHAP. v. 


A very long chapter, containing a very great incident. 


B this victorious deity eaſily expelled 
his avowed enemies from the heart of Jones, he 
found it more difficult to ſupplant the garriſon which 
he himſelf had placed there. To lay aſide all alle- 
= gory, the concern for what muſt become of poor 
| Molly, greatly diſturbed and perplexed the mind of 
9 the worthy youth. The ſuperior merit of Sophia to- 
tally eclipſed, or rather extinguiſhed, all the beau- 
a ties of the poor girl; but compaſſion inſtead of con- 
| tempt ſucceeded to love. He was convinced the 
girl had placed all her affections, and all her proſpect 
of future happineſs, in him only. For this he had, 
He knew, given ſufficient occaſion, by the utmoſt 
profuſion of tenderneſs towards her; a tenderneſs fl 
Which he had taken every means to per ſuade her he 
Would always maintain. She, on her ſide had aſſured u. 
him of her firm belief in his promiſe, and had with a 
the moſt ſolemn vows echt that on his fulfilling el 
or breaking theſe promiſes, it depended, whether 1 © 
Ihe ſhould be the happieſt, or the moſt miſerable of tt 
omankind. And to be the author of this higheſt h 
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degree of miſery to a human being, was a thought V 
on which he could not bear to ruminate a ſingle mo- b 
ment. He conſidered this poor girl as having ſacri- m 
ficed to him every thing in her little power; as ha- le 
ving been at her own expence the object of his plea- tl 
ſure; as ſighing and languiſhing for him even at that fa 
very inſtant. Shall then, ſays he, my recovery, for fr 


which ſhe hath ſo ardently wiſhed; ſhall my preſence ir 
which ſhe hath ſo eagerly expected, inſtead of giving | 
her that joy with which ſhe hath flattered herſelf, to 
caſt her at once down into miſery and deſpair ? Can th 
I be luch a villain ? Here, when the genius * : 
| TX | our 
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Molly ſeemed triumphant, the love of Sophia tö- 


wards him, which now appeared no longer dubious, 


ruſhed upon his mind, and bore away every obſta- 
cle before it. | | 
At length it occurred to him, that he might poſſi- 
bly be able to make Molly amends another way; 
namely, by giving her a ſum of money. This, ne- 
vertheleſs, he almoſt deſpaired of her accepting, when 
he recolle&ed the frequent and vehement aſſurantes 
he had received from her, that the world put in bk- 
lance with him, would make her no amends for his 
Iofs. However, her extreme poverty, and chiefly 
heregregions vanity {ſomewhat of which hath been al- 
ready hin te l to the reader) gave him ſome little 
hope, that notwithſtanding all her avowed tender- 
neſs, ſhe might in time be brought to · content her- 
ſelf with a fortune ſuperior to ner expeRation, and 
which might indulge her vanity, by ſetting her above 


all her equals, He reſolved therefore, to take the 


firſt opportunity of making a propoſal of this kind. 
One day accordingly, when his arm was ſo well 


recovered, that he could walk eaſily with it flung im 


a ſaſh, he ſtole forth, at a ſcaſon when the Squire wis 
engaged in his field-exerciſes, and viſited his fair 
one. Her mother and ſiſters, whom he found taking: 
their tea, informed him firſt that Molly was not at 
home; but afterwards the elder ſiſter acquainted him, 
with a malicious ſmile, that ſhea was above ſtairs a- 
bed. Tom had no objection to this ſituation of his 
miſtreſs, and immediately aſcended the ladder which 
led towards her þcd-chamber : but when he came to» 
the top, he, to his great ſurpriſe, found the docr 
faſt; nor could he for ſome time obtain any anſwer 
from within: for Molly, as ſhe hericlf afterwards 
informed him, was faſt aſleep. 

The extremes of grief and joy have been remarked 
to produce very fimilar effects; and when either of 
theſe ruſhes on us by ſurpriſe, it is apt to create ſuch 
à total perturbation and confuſten, that we are often 
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thereby deprived of the uſe of all our faculties, 11 
cannot therefore be wondered at, that the unexpect- 
ed fight of Mr. Jones, ſhould ſo ſtrongly operate on 

the mind of Molly, and ſhould overwhelm her with 
| Juch confuſion, that for ſome minutes ſhe was unable 
to expreſs the great raptures, with which the reader 

will ſuppeſe ſhe was affected on this occaſion. As 
for Jones, he was ſo entirely poſſeſſed, and as it were 
. enchanted by the preſence of his beloved object, that 
he for a while forgot Sophia, aud conſequently the 
Principal purpoſe of his viſit. 

This, however, ſoon returned to his memory; 
. and after the firſt tranſports of their meeting were 
over, he found means by degrees to introduce a dif- 
Courſe on the fatal conſequences which muſt attend 
their amour, if Mr, Allworthy, who had ſtrictly for- 
| Þidden him ever ſeeing her more, ſhould diſcover 
that he ſtill carried on this commerce. Such a diſco- 
very, which his enemies gave him reaſon to think 
Would be unavoidable, muſt, he ſaid, end in his 
Tuin, and conſequently in hers. Since, therefore, 
their hard ſates had determined that they muſt ſepa- 
Tate, he adviſed her to bear it with reſolution, and 
Jwore he would never omit any opportunity, through 
the courſe of his life, of ſhewing her the ſincerity of 
His affection, by providing for her in a manner be- 
yond her utmoſt expectation, or even beyond her 
wiſhes, if ever that ſhould be. in his power; con- 
.cluding at laſt, that The might ſoon find ſome man 
who would marry her, and who would make her 
much happier than ſhe could be by leading a diſre- 
Putable life with him. - 

Molly remained a few moments in filence, and 
then burſting into a flood of tears, ſhe began to up- 
© braid him in the following words: And this is 
your love for me to forſake me in this manner, 
© now you have ruined me? How often, when 1 
* have told you that all men are falſe and perjury 


alike, and grow tired of us as ſoon as ever Ns. 
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have had their wicked wills of us, how often have 
you ſworn you would never for ſake me? And 
© can you be ſuch a perjury man after all? What 
« ſignifies all the riches in the world to me without 
© you, now you have gained my heart? So you 
© have—you have. Why do you mention another! 
: man to me? I can never love any other man as long 
as I live. All other men are nothing to me. If 
the greateſt Squire in all the country would come a 
© ſuiting to me to-morrow, I would not give my 
company to him. No, I ſhall always hate and 
deſpiſe the whole ſex for your ſake'———— | 
She was proceeding thus, when an accident put a 
| ſtop to her tongue, before it had run out half its ca- 
reer. The room, or rather garret, in which Molly 
lay, being up one pair of ſtairs, that is to ſay, at the 
top of the houſe, was of a ſloping figure, reſembling. 
the great Delta of the Greeks. The Engliſh reader 
may, perhaps, form a better idea of it, by being 
told, that it was impoſſible to ſtand upright an“ 
where but in the middle. Now, as this room wanted 
the conveniency of a cloſet, Molly had, to ſupply: 
that defe&, nailed up an old rug againft the rafters of 
the houſe, which incloſed a little hole where her 
beſt apparel, ſuch as the remains of that ſack which 
we have formerly mentioned, ſome caps, and other 
things with which ſhe had lately provided herſelf,” 
were hung up and ſecured from the duſt. | | 
This incloſed place exactly fronted the foot of the 
bed, to which, indeed, the rug hung ſo near, that 
it ſerved, in a manner, to ſupply the want of cur- 
tains. Now, whether Molly, in the agonies of her 
rage, puſhed this rug with her feet; or Jones might 
touch it; or whether the pin or nail gave way of its 
own accord, I am not certain; but as Molly pro- 
nounced theſe laſt words, which are recorded above, 
the wicked rug got looſe from its faſtening, and diſ- 
covered every thing hid behind it; where, among” 
other female utenſils, appeared (with ſhame 1. 
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write it, and with ſorrow will it be read) the pht. 
Iqſopher Square, in a poſture (for the place would 
not near admit his ſtanding upright) as ridiculous 
as can poſſibly be conceived. 

The poſture, indeed, in which he ſtood, was not 
greatly unlike that of a ſoldier, who is tied neck and 
heels; or rather reſembling the attitude in which we 
often ſee fellows in the public ſtreets of London, who 
are not ſuffering but deſerving puniſhment by fo 
ſtanding. He had a night-cap belonging to Molly on 
his head, and his two large eyes, the moment the 
rug fell, fared directly at Jones; ſo that when the 

idea of philoſophy was added to the figure now diſ- 
covered, it would have heen very dithcult for any 
ſpectator to have refrained from immoderate laugh- 
ter, : i , 
I queſtion not but the ſurprize of the reader will 

here equal to that of Jones; as the ſuſpicions 
which muſt ariſe from the appearance of; this wiſe 
and grave man in ſuch a place, may ſeem fo incon- 
ſiſtent with that character, which he hath, doubtleſs, 
maintained hitherto, in the opinion of every one. 

But to confeſs the truth, this inconſiſtency is ra- 
ther imaginary than real. Philoſophers are com- 
poſcd of ileſh and blood as well as other human crea- 
tyresz and however ſublimated and refined the theo- 
Ty of theſe may be, a little practical frailty is. as inei- 
dent to them as to other mortals, It is indeed, in 
theory only, and not in practice, as we have before 
hinted, that conſiſts the difference: for though ſuch 
great beings, think much better and more wiſely, they 
always act exactly like other men, They know very 
well how to ſubdue all appetites and alone, and to 
deſpiſe both pain and pleaſure ; and this knowledge 
affords much delightful contemplation, and is eaſily 
acquired: but the practice would be vexatious and 
troubleſome; and, therefore, the ſame wiſdoin 
Which teaches them to know this, teaches them to 

avoid carrying it into execution. M 
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Mr. Square happened to be at church on that Sun- 
day, when, as the reader may be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, the appearance of Molly in her ſack had cauſed 
all that diſturbance. Here he firſt obſerved her, and 
was ſo pleaſed with her beauty, that he prevared 
with the young gentleman to change their intended 
ride that evening, that he might paſs by the habita- 
tion of Molly, and, by that means, might obtain a 
ſecond chance of ſeeing her. This reaſon, however, 
as he did not at that time mention to any, ſo neither 
did we think proper to communicate it then to the 
reader. 3 | | | 

Among other particulars which, conſtituted the un- 
fitneſs of things in Mr, Square's opinion, danger and 
difficuity were two. The difficulty, therefore, 
which he apprehended there might be in corrupting 
the young wench, and the danger which would ac- 


crue to his character on the — were ſuch 


ſtrong diſſuaſives, that it is probable, he at firſt in- 
tended to have contented himſelf with the pleaſing 
ideas which the fight of beauty furniſhes us with, 
Thele the graveſt men, after a full meal of ſerious: 


meditation, often allow themſelves by way of de- 


ſert : for which purpoſe, certain books and pictures 
find their way into the fhoſt private receſſes of their 


ſtudy, and a certain liquoriſh part of natural philo- : 


ſophy is often the principal ſubject of their converſa- 
tion, f p 
But when the philoſopher heard a day or two af- 


terwards, that the fortreſs of Virtue had already been 


ſubdued, he began to give a larger ſcope to his de- 
fires. His appetite was not of that ſqueamiſh kind, 
which cannot feed on a dainty becauſe another hath 
taſted it. In ſhort, he liked the girl the better for 
the want of that chaſtity, which, if the had poſſeſſed. 
it, muſt have been a bar to his pleaſures ; he purſued, , 
and obtained her. | 
The reader will be miſtaken, if he thinks Molly 
gave Square che prelcrence to. her younger lover: — 
; h The 
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the contrary, had ſhe been confined to the choice of 


one only, Tom Jones would undoubtedly. have been, 
of the two, the victorious perſon, Nor was it ſolely. 
the conſideration, that two are better than one, (though 


this had its proper weight) to which Mr. Square owed 
his ſucceſs : the abſence of Jones during his confine. 
ment was an unlucky circumitance ; and in that inter- 


val, ſome well-choſen preſents from the philoſopher 


ſo ſoftened and unguarded the girl's heart, that a 
favourable opportunity became irreſiſtible, and Square 
triumphed over the poor remains of virtue which ſub. 
ſiſted in the boſom of Molly. 

It was now about a fortnight fince the conqueſt, 
when -N paid the above- mentioned viſit to his 
miſtre 
together. This was the true reaſon why the mother 


denied her as we have ſeen; for as the old woman 


ſhared in the profits ariſing from the iniquity of her 
daughter, (he encouraged and protected her in it to 
the utmoſt of her power: but ſuch was the envy and 


hatred which the eldeſt ſiſter bore towards Molly, 


that, notwithſtanding ſhe had ſome part of the booty, 
ſhe would willingly have parted with this to ruin her 
ſiſter, and ſpoil her trade. Hence ſhe had ac- 


quainted Jones with her being above ſtairs in bed, in 


hopes that he might have caught her in Square's arms. 
This, however, Molly found means to prevent, as the 


door was faſtened; which gave her an opportunity 


of conveying her lover behind that rug or blanket 
where he now was unhappily diſcovered. 
Square no ſooner made his appearance, than Molly 


| flung herſelf back in her bed, cried out ſhe was un- 
done, and abandoned herſelf to deſpair. This poor 


girl, who was yet but a novice in her buſineſs, had 
mot arrived to that perfection of aſſurance which 
helps off a town lady in any extremity ; and either 

rompts her with an excuſe, or elſe inſpires her to 
3 out the matter with her huſband ; who from 
love of quiet, or out of fear of his e and 

| | ome· 


, at a time when ſhe and Square were in bed 
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ſometimes, perhaps, from fear of the gallant, who, 


like Mr. Conſtant in the play, wears a ſword, is glad 


to ſhut his eyes, and contented to put his horns in 


his pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was ſilenced 
by this evidence, and very fairly gave up a cauſe 


which ſhe had hitherto, with ſo many tears, and 
with ſuch ſolemn and vehement proteſtations of the 
pureſt love and conſtancy maintained. | 
As to the gentleman behind the arras, he was not 
in much leſs conſternation, He ſtood for a while 
motionleſs, and ſeemed equally at a loſs what to ſay, 


or whither to direct his eyes. Jones, though per- 


haps the moſt aſtoniſhed of the three, firſt found his 
tongue; and being immediately recovered from thoſe 
unealy ſenſations, which Molly by her upbraidings 
had occaſioned, he burſt into a loud laughter, and 
then ſaluting Mr. Square, advanced to take him by 
the hand, and to relieve him from his place of con- 
finement. | 

Square being now arrived in the middle of the 
room, in which part only he could ſtand upright, 
Jooked at Jones with a very grave countenance, and 
faid to him; Well, Sir, I ſee you enjoy this mighty 
* diſcovery, and, I dare ſwear, taſte great delight in 
the thoughts of expoſing me ; but if you will con- 
* {ider the matter fairly, you will find you are your- 
6 ſelf only to blame. I am not guilty of corrupting 
s innocence, I have done nothing for which that 
© part of the world which judges of matters by the 
© rule of right, will condemn me. Fitneſs is go- 
© verned by the nature of things, and not by cuſtoms, 
forms, or municipal laws. Nothing is, indeed, 
© unfit which is not unnatural.“ Well reaſoned, 
old boy,“ anſwered Jones; but why doſt thou 
© think that I ſhould deſire to expoſe thee ? I pro- 
© miſe thee, I was never better pleaſed with thee in 
my life; and unleſs thou haſt a mind to diſcover 


it thyſelf, this affair may remain a profound ſecret 


« for me.“ 6 Nay, Mr, Jenes, replied Square, I 
| would 
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© would not be thought to undervalue reputation, 
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Good fame · is a ſpecies of the Kalon, and it is by 


no means fitting to neglect it. Beſides, to murder 


one's own reputation is a kind of ſuicide, a deteſta- 
ble and odious vice. If you think proper, there. 
fore, to conceal any infirmity of mine; (for ſuch I 
may have, fince no man is perfectly perfett;) 1 
promiſe you I will not betray myſelf. Things may 
be fitting to be done, which are not fitting to be 
boaſted of: for by the perverſe judgment of the 
world, that often becomes the ſubject of cenſure, 
which is, in truth, not only innocent but laudable.“ 
Right! cries Jones, what can be more innocent 
than the indulgence of a natural appetite ? or what 


more laudable than the propagation of our ſpecies?” 


To be ferrous with you,” anſwered Square, I 
profeſs they always appeared ſo to me.“ And 
yet,” ſaid Jones, © you was of a different opinion, 
when my affair with this girl was fit diſcovered.“ 
Why, I muſt confeſs,” ſays Square, as the matter 
was miſrepreſented to me by that parſon Thwack- 
um, I might condemn the corruption of innocence 
It was that, Sir; it was that and that — 
for you muſt know, Mr. Jones, in the conſidera» 


tion of fitneſs, very minute circumſtances, Sir, very 


minute circumſtances cauſe great alteration.” 
Well,” cries Jones, be that as it will, it ſhall be 
your own fault, as I have promiſed you, if you 
ever hear any more of this' adventure. Behave 
kindly to the girl, and I will never open my lips 
concerning the matter to any one. And, Molly, 
do you de faithful to your friend, and I will not 
only forgive your infidehty to'me, but will do you 
all the ſervice I can.” So ſaying; he took a haſty 


leave, and flipping down the ladder, retired with 
much expedition. 


Square was rejoiced to find this adventure was 


likely to have no worſe concluſion; and as for Molly, 


being recovered from het confuſion, the n 
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firſt to upbraid Square with having been the occaſion 


of her loſs of Jones: but that gentleman ſoon. found 
the meaas of mitigating her anger, partly by careſſes, 


and partly by a ſmall noſtrum from his purſe, of 
wonderful and approved efficacy in purging off the 
11] humoursof the mind, and in reſtoriug it to a good 
temper. „ | ; 

She then poured forth a vaſt profuſion of tender. 


neſs towards her new lover; turned all ſhe had ſaid 


to Jones, and Jones himſelf, into ridicule, and 


vowed, though he once had had the peſſeſſion of her 
perſon, that none but Square had ever been maſſer of 


her heart, 5 


E i 


By comparing which with the "former, the reader may: 
poſſibly correct ſome abuſe which he hath formerly been 


guilty of, in the application of the word Love. 


HE infidelity of Molly, which Jones had now 
diſcovered, would perhaps have vindicated a. 
much greater degree of reſentment, than he expreſſed 
on the occaſion; and if he had abandoned her directly 


from that moment, very few, I believe, would have 
blamed him. Os | 
Certain however it is, that he ſaw her in the light 


of compaſſion; and though his love to her was not- 
of that kind which could give him any great uneaſi- 
neſs at her inconſtancy, yet was he not a little ſhocked 

— himſelf originally corrupted 


on reflecting that he 
her innocence; for to this corruption he imputed 


all the vice, into which ſhe appeared now ſo likely 


to plunge herſelf. 


This conſideration gave him no little uneaſineſs, 


till Betty, the eldeſt ſiſter, was ſo kind ſome time 
afterwards entirely to cure him by a hint, that one 


ducer 
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Will Barnes, and not himſelf, had been the firſt ſe- 
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ducer of m—_— and that the little child, which he 
had hitherto ſo certainly concluded to be his own, 
might very probably have an equal title at leaſt, to 
claim Barnes for its father. 


Jones eagerly purſued this ſcent when he had firſt 


received it; and im a very {Hort time was ſufficiently 
aſſured that the girl had told him truth, not only 
by the confeſſion of the fellow, but at laſt by that of 
Molly herſelf. 

This Will Barnes was a country gallant, and had 


acquired as many trophies of this kind as any enſign 


or attorney's elerk in the kingdom. He had in- 


deed reduced ſeveral women to a ſtate of utter 


profligacy, had broke the hearts of ſome, and had 
the honour of occaſioning the violent death of one 
poor girl, who had either drowned herſelf, or 

— what was more probable, had been drowned 
y him. 

Among other of his conqueſts this fellow had 
triumphed over the heart of Betty Seagtim. He had 
made love to her long before Molly was grown to 
be a fit object of that paſtime; but had afterwards 
de ſerted her and applied to her ſiſter, with whom he 
had almoſt immediate ſucceſs, Now Will had in 
reality the ſole poſſeſſion of Molly's affection, while 
yo and Square were almoſt equally ſacrifices to 

er intereſt and to her pride. | 

Hence had grown that implacable hatred which 
we have before ſeen raging in the mind of Betty; 
though we did not think it neceſſary to aſſign this 


cauſe ſooner, as envy itſelf was alone adequate to all 


the effects we have mentioned. 

Jones was become perfectly eaſy by poſſeſſion of 
this ſecret with regard to Molly; but as to Sophia, 
he was far from being in a ſtate of tranquillity; nay 
indeed he was under the moſt violent perturbation: 
his heart was now, if I may uſe the metaphor, en- 


tirely evacuated, and Sophia took abſolute poſſeſſion 


of it. He loved her with an unbounded pa * _ 
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plainly ſaw the tender ſentiments ſhe had for him ; 
yet could not this aſſurance leſſen his deſpair of ob- 
taining the, conſent of her father, nor the horrors 


| whick attended his purſuit of her by any baſe or trea- 


cherous method, 

The injury which he muſt thus do to Mr. Weſt. . 
ern, and the concern which would accrue to Mr. 
Allworthy, were eircumſtances that tormented him 
all day, and haunted him on his pillow at night. 
His life was a conſtant ſtruggle between honour and 
inclination, which alternately triumphed over each 
other in his mind, He often reſolved in the abſence - 
of Sophia, to leave her father's houſe, and to ſee her 
no more; and as often in her preſence, forgot all - 
thoſe reſolutions, and determined ta purſue her. at 
the hazard of his life, and at the forfeiture of what 
was much dearer to him. . 1 

This contli& began ſoon to produce very ſtrong 
and viſible effects: for he loſt all his uſual ſprightli- 
neſs and gaiety of temper, and became not only me- 


' Jancholy when alone, but dejected and abſent in 


company; nay, if ever he put on a forced mirth, 
to comply with Mr. Weſtern's humour, the con- 


ſtraint appeared fo plain, that he may ſeem to have 


been giving the ſtrongeſt evidence of what he en- 


* deavoured to conceal by ſuch oſtentation. 


It may, perhaps, be a queſtion, whether the art 
which he uſed to conceal his paſſion, or the means 
which honeſt Nature employed to reveal it, betrayed 


bim moſt ; for while art made him more than ever 
reſerved to Sophia, and forbad him to addreſs any 


of his diſcourſe to her; nay, to avoid meeting her 
eyes, with the utmoſt caution ; Nature was no leſs - 
buſy in counterplotting him. Hence at the approach 
of the young lady, he grew pale; and if this was 
ſudden, ſtarted. If his eyes accidentally met hers, - 
the blood ruſhed imo his cheeks, and his counte- 
nance became all over ſcarlet. If common civility 
erer obliged him to ſpeak to her, * _ 
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health at table, his tongue was ſure to faulter. If he 


touched her, his hand, nay his whole frame trembled. 


And if any diſcourſe tended, however remotely, to 
raiſe the idca of love, an involuntary ſigh ſeldom” 


failed to ſteal from his boſom. Moſt of which acci- 
dents Nature was wonderfully induſtrious to throw 


daily in his way. | | 
All theſe ſymptoms eſcaped the notice of the Squire, 


but not ſo of Sophia. She ſoon perceived theſe agi- 


tations of mind in Jones, and was at no loſs to dif. 
cover the cauſe ; for indeed ſhe recognized it in her 
own breaſt. And this recognition 1s, I ſuppoſe, that 
ſympathy which ' hath been ſo — in lovers, 


and which will ſufficiently account for her being ſo 


much quicker-ſighted than her father. 


But, to ſay the truth, there is a more ſimple and 
plain method of accounting for that prodigious ſupe- 


nority of penetration which we mult obſerve in ſome 
men over the reſt of the human ſpecies, and one 
which will not only ſerve in the caſe of lovers, but 
of all others. For whence is it that the knave is ge- 
nerally ſo quick-ſighted to thoſe ſymptoms and ope- 
rations of knavery, which often dupe an honeſt man 
of a much better underſtanding ? There ſurely is no 
general ſympathy among knaves, nor have they, like 
free-maſons, any common ſign of communication. 
In reality, it is only becauſe they have the ſame thing 
an their. heads, and their thoughts are turned the ſame 
way. Thus, that Sophia ſaw, and that Weſtern did 
not ſee. the plain ſymptoms of love in Jones, can be 
no wonder, when we conſider that the idea of love 
never entered into the head of the father, whereas the 
daughter, at preſent, thought of nothing elſe. 

When Sophia was well : ſatisfied of the violent 
paſſion which tormented poor Jones, and no leſs 
certain that ſhe herſelf was its object, ſhe had not 
the leaſt difficulty in diſcovering the true cauſe of his 


pow behaviour. This highly endeared him to 
and raiſed in her mind two of the belt affections 
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which any lover can wiſh to raiſe in a miſtreſs. 
"Theſe were eſteem and pity ; for ſure the moſt out- 
Tageouſly rigid among her ſex will excuſe her pitying 
a man, whom ſhe ſaw miſerable on her own account: 


nor can they blame her for eſteeming one who viſi- 


bly, from the moſt honourable motives, endeavoured 
to ſmother a flame in his own boſom, which, like the 
famous Spartan theft, was preying upon, and con- 
ſuming his very vitals. Thus his backwardneſs, hi 
ſhunning her, his coldneſs, and his ſilence, were th 
forwardeſt, the moſt diligent, the warmeſt, and moſt] 
eloquent advocates ; and wrought ſo violently on her 
ſenſible and tender heart, that ſhe ſoon felt for him 
all thoſe gentle ſenſations which are conſiſtent wit 
a virtuous and elevated female mind. ——In ſhorty 
all which eſteem, gratitude, and pity, can inſpire in 
Juch, towards an agreeable man Indeed, all whic 
the niceſt delicacy can allow——in a word, ——ſh 
was in love with him to diſtraction. 
One day, this young couple accidentally met ir 
the garden, at the end of two walks, which were 
both bounded by that canal in which Jones had for 
. merly ri ſqued drowning to retrieve the little bird tha 
Sophia had there loſt. 5 
This place had been of late much frequented by 
Sophia. Here ſhe uſed to ruminate, with a mixture 
of pain and pleaſure, on an incident, which, hows 
ever trifling in itſelf, had poſſibly ſown the firſt ſeeds 
of that affeftion which was now arrived to ſuch ma 
turity in her heart, 1 
Here then this young couple met. They were al- 
moſt cloſe together before either of them knew an 
thing of the other's approach. A by-ſtander would 
have diſcovered ſufficient marks of confuſion in the 
countenance of each; but they felt too much theme 
ſelves to make any obſervation. As ſoon as Jones 
had a little recovered his firſt ſurprize, he accoſtec 
the young lady with ſome of-the ordinary forms oft 


'Falutation, which ſhe in the ſame manner returned, 
men ine | 1 
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and their converſation began; as uſual, on the deli. 
Ctious beauty of the morning. Hence they paſt to 
the beauty of the place, on which Jones launched 
forth very high encomiums, When they came to the 
tree whence he had formerly tumbled into the canal, 
Sophia could not, help reminding him of that acci- 
dent, and ſaid, 1 fancy, Mr. Jones, you have ſome 
little ſnuddering When you ſee that water.“ * I 

aſlure you, Madam,“ anſwered Jones, the cons 
cern you felt at the loſs of your Ittlle bird,, will al 

ways appear to me the highelt circumſtance in that 


* adventure. Poor little Tomtny, there is the branch p 

he ſtood upon. How could the little wretch have a 
£ the folly to fly from that ſtate of happineſs in 1 
# which I had the honour to place him His 1 
* fate was a juſt puniſhment for his ingratitude.— * 
Upon my word, Mr. Jones,“ faid ſhe, * your gal- 4 he 
lantry very narrowly eſcaped as ſevere a fate. Sure, 1 5 
© the remembrance muſt affect you.. Indeed, Ma- « ts 
dam,” anſwered he, if I have any reaſon to reflect 3 
s with ſorrow on it, it is, perhaps, that the water had 1 
not been a little deeper, by which I might have * 
eſeaped many bitter heart-achs, that fortune ſeema {M hal 
to have in ſtore for me. Fie, Mr. Jones,” replied "a 
Sophia, I am ſure you cannot be in earneſt nowg det 
s 'Chis affected contempt of life is only an exceſs of + 
your complaiſance to me. You would endeavour * 
to leffen the obligation of having twice ventured it . m 
for my fake. Beware the third time. She « 1 


ſpoke theſe laſt words with a ſmile and ſoftneſs in- ] 
expreſſible. Jones anſwered with a ſigh, * He feared ſſ offe 
it was already too late for caution,;'——and then 
looking tenderly and, ſtedfaſtly on her, he: cried, Þ 
Oh! Miſs Weſtern, Can you deſire me to live? "i 


Can you wiſh me ſo ill rn down 1 
dn the ground, anſwered with ſome heſitation, In- ro 
* deed, Mr. Jones, I do not wiſh you ill.— Oh! I tain 


* know too well that heavenly temper, cries Jones, 
that divine goodnefs which is beyond every other 
4 charms! 


you here ſo unexpetctedly I have been unguardec 
thing to offend you—I did not mean it—Indeed I 


' ſhaken with the fit of an ague. Sophia, who was 


© me, let me make the beſt of my way into the houſe, 


offered her his arm, which ſhe condeſcended to ac- 
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4 charm." “ Nay, now, anſwered ſhe, I under- 
« ſtand you not.— I can ftay no longer — 1—1 
«* would not be underſtood,” cries he, nay, I can't 
be underſtood. I know not what I fay. Meeting 


For heaven's fake pardon me! If I have ſaid any 


« would rather have died—nay, the very thought 
would kill me.“ * You furprize me,“ anſwered 
ſhe. + How can you poſſibly think you have of. 
* fended me?” + Fear, Madam,” ſays he, © eaſily runs 
© into madnels; and there is no degree of fear like 
that which I feel of offending you. How can I 
ſpeak then? Nay, don't look angrily at me; one 
frown will deſtroy me,—I mean nothing.—Blame 
my eyes, or blame thoſe beauties—What am 1 
ſaying? Pardon me if I have ſaid too much. My 
heart overflowed. I have ſtruggled with my love 
to the utmoſt, and have endeavoured to conceal a 
fever which preys on my vitals, and will J hope, 
ſoon make it impoſſible for me ever to offeud you 
more.“ | - 

Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had been 


«„ „ a «a © K a aA aa 


in a ſituation not very different from his, anſwered in 
theſe words; Mr. Jones, I will not affect to miſun- 
« der{tand you; indeed, I underſtand you too well; 
but for heaven's ſake, if you have any affection for 


« I with I may be able to ſupport mydelf thither,” 
Jones, who was hardly able to ſupport himſelf, 


cept, but begged he would not mention a word 
more to her of this nature at preſent, He promiſed 
he would not, inſiſting only on her forgiveneſs of 
what love, without the leave of his will, had forced 
from him: this, ſhe told him, he knew how to ob- 
tain, by his future behaviour; and thus this young 

| pair 
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pair tottered and trembled along, the lover not once 
daring to ſqueeze the hand of his miſtreſs, though 
it was locked in his. | 

Sophia immediately retired to her chamber, where 
Mrs. Honour and the hartſhorn were ſummoned to 
her aſſiſtance. As to poor Jones, the only relief to 
his diſtempered mind was an unwelcome piece of 
news, which, as it opens a ſcene of a different nature 


verſant, will be communicated to him in the next 
chapter, BEET 


Exp or Vor. II. or Taz Histoay or Ton Joxrs, 


from thoſe in which the reader hath lately been con- 
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